




















More People for a Growing Business 


Bell telephone companies offer good opportunities 


for capable men and women 


There’s a great deal of wonderful equipment 
connected with your telephone. But it takes 
people to bring it into being and make it 
work. And there have been big increases in the 
number of telephone people—especially in the 
last few vears. 

Despite the large increases in the use of dial, 
there are today 234,000 operators in the Bell 
System. This is about double the number that 


were required before the war. And in many 
places Bell telephone companies need more peo- 


ple right now! 
All in all, there are more than 740,000 men 
and women employed by the Bell Svstem—an 
increase of 265,000 in the last ten vears. 
This is the largest number in history and 
shows that “people are the greatest invention 


yet” in the telephone business. 
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WATERLESS AIR 
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TO YOU IN 
CONDITIONING 


with the greatest savings 


possible in operating costs! 


When you install an Airtemp Waterless Air 
Conditioner, you can anticipate a big saving 
in operating costs. And with good reason! 


Airtemp waterless systems are finely engi- 
neered and carefully designed to give you 


more cooling at less cost. 


It’s a matter of record that Airtemp 
Waterless Air Conditioners have saved own- 
ers as much as 31% in cost of operation. 


Your Airtemp dealer, a factory-trained 
specialist, will be glad to make a free survey 
of your air conditioning requirements. Why 
not phone him today? (See the Yellow 
Pages). Or write Airtemp Division, Chrysler 
Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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THE FORWARD LOOK 
IN AIR CONDITIONING Division 
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Airlemp gives you the wide choice in both waterless 


and water-cooled packaged air conditioning. 


13 sizes from 2 to 30 H.P. 
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"This machine reduces 
ovr unusable punch card 


loge from 10/.to 1%" 
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CUMMINS Carditioners Straighten 
Crumpled Edges, Flatten Warped 
Cards, Iron Out Creases, Preserve 
Exact Original Dimensions! 


Before Equitable Trust Company installed - AAS 

. cae ° im) as reported by Mr. Clarence Rodekurt, 
their Cummins Carditioner, approximately Re é Vice President in Charge of Operations, 
10% of the punch card type checks received : , EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 
could not be run through tabulating, sorting Baltimore, Maryland 
machines because of damage. Their new 
Cummins Carditioner reduces rejects to less 
than 1% ...and, they now handle punch 
cards in one quarter of the time! 


This is a typical example of how the 
Cummins Carditioner can help you get the 
most from your punch card equipment, in 
both added efficiency and in all the numerous 
uses for punch cards—payroll checks, money 
orders, statement forms, requisitions, reply 
cards and product tags, to mention a few. 


The Cummins Carditioner actually recondi- 

tions damaged punch cards that will not go 

through tabulating, sorting machines — any The Carditioner operates on any 
make. It renews the entire card, including desk or table — only 40 inches long, 
both long edges. Creases, crumpled edges 16 inches high, 12 inches wide. 
disappear; original length is re-established. 

Cards damaged beyond repair, and those 

bearing foreign objects such as paper clips, 

staples, adhesive stamps and mending tape, 

are sorted out and collected in a separate bin 

for hand inspection. 


This new “running mate” to your tabulating 
equipment handles 51, 80 and 90 column 
cards... automatically ... up to 275 cards a 
minute! The Carditioner — like Cummins 
Check Signers, Endorsers and Perforators — 
is designed to help you keep abreast of the 
latest developments in your business. Con- 
tact your Cummins representative . . . listed 
in your classified telephone directory. 


copy of this detailed new catalog 


2s SEE FOR YOURSELF . . . get your free IN umn AND BANKS SINCE 1887 
” describing the Cummins Carditioner. 
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Business on the March 


Cover Photo by A. Devaney, Inc., New York 


It’s beautiful, but cold. Much 
better to twist the switch of the 
car heater. However, it does 
bring back memories of heating 
bricks and getting the city boys 
to put their tongues against the 
pump handle , doesn’t it? 


Wert MWonth 


You'll get a new feature with 
your March issue. Each month 
AMERICAN BUSINESS editors will 
present you with a survey on a 
subject of executive interest 
First on the list is a rundown on 
fringe benefits for executives. It 
will tell you what companies 
over the country are doing to 
provide their top people with 
“above and beyond” benefits. In 
following months you'll get sur- 
veys on such things as vacation 
trends and policies, purchasing 
department procedures, recruit- 
ing practices, and other matters 
on which you always want the 
latest information. 


* 


Another article will bring you 
a case study on the operation of 
an office salary administration 
program—the experience of M 
W. Kellogg Company in setting 
up an entire plan, by its man- 
ager of personnel research 
From Canada comes the grip- 
ping story of how the last large 
private utility in Canada man- 
aged to get healthy again 


$4.00 a Year—-35 Cents a Copy 
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AUTOMATION 
, DUPLICATING 
\K HERE! 


... at the touch 
of a button 

___ you can print 
-\ 110 copies 
per minute 


AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


The Heyer Conqueror 
olds Blam noo Roe) (ola-e-] @-Mie-lei dle) a) 
of a cent per copy... without effort 
Price lists, Bulletins, Forms, Menus— 
in fact anything typed, written or 
drawn on the master . from post 
card to 9 x 14 in. sheets simply 
pour out of this new duplicator. A 
fo] 0lolaMme) Mm dal-Mm ol0)acolame-)¢-1ae-Mmdal-Miaale) (0) g 
Flalemi-t-16) and when the last sheet 
is fed it turns off automatically. Quickly 
multiplies your thoughts and efforts a 
hundredfold at very low cost. It ‘‘Al- 
ways Makes a Good Impression "’ 
HOW AND WHY 


ajta 
Mail Coupon Today! 


THE @ CORPORATION 
1860 S. Kostner Ave. * Chicago 23, Ill 


Please send free booklet and details on Automation in Duplicating 


BOOKLET TELLS 


Name 

















New desk in Esso Research and Engineering lobby at Linden, N. J., 
is made of treated walnut panels and matches walls 


by a staff architect, 


designed 


AMERICAN BUSINESS Gores 


Remodeling at Southmoor Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, III, 
was completed in time for the 
bank’s tenth anniversary celebra- 
tion which began January 1, 1956. 
Southmoor has added 4 teller win- 
dows, established a 26-car park- 
ing lot in the rear, installed a 
drive-in teller window, and added 
space to its trust and real-estate 
departments. 

A series of special birthday 
events during the year is expected 
to attract large numbers of people 
to the bank’s offices. “‘We wanted 
to be dressed in our best to wel- 
come them,” said Edward A. Hintz, 
executive vice president. ‘People 
in this day have a right to expect 
attractive surroundings and 
streamlined equipment wherever 
they do business, and a bank is no 
exception.” 


A Bank Crashed this month. At 
least, wreckers finished the job of 
tearing down the Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank in New York, making 
way for a 32-story, air-conditioned 
office building to be known as 111 
W. 40th St. Union Dime will oc- 
cupy only the first three floors and 
basement of the building, with 
sufficient space for growth. That’s 
about the same amount of space 
the main banking room used to 


take with its 48-foot, leaded-glass 
ceiling. An AMERICAN BUSINESS 
editor observed recently that office 
space in New York City could just 
about be doubled if those terrific 
first floor ceilings were lowered to 
normal height. 


Something To Watch with in- 
terest will be the number of wate! 
heaters the Permaglas Division of 
A. O. Smith Corporation will give 
away on the day the 3 millionth 
heater rolls off the production 
line, some time this month. The 
company plans to give one to 
every baby named Smith born on 
that day. Using statistics, the man- 
agement figures that about 110 
Smiths wili join the 1.5 million 
other Smiths on the big day. J. H. 
Brinker, general manager of the 
division, bars all Smyths, Schmitts, 
and down to Psmiths. In case of 
twins, only one heater will be given 
to a family. Those statistics could 
be wrong, however. 


A $16-Million factory, research 
laboratory, and_ general office 
structure will be erected by Auto- 
matic Electric Company on the 
170-acre site of the former West- 
ward-Ho golf course in Northlake, 
Iil., a suburb of Chicago. Comple- 
tion is set for late 1957. The build- 
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ing will contain 29 acres of floor 
space. 

Factory operations will be on 
one floor, with a “straight line” 
production flow from the receipt of 
supplies and raw materials to the 
shipment of the finished product. 

Research and development labo- 
ratories and the administrative, 
general, engineering, and sales of- 
fices will be housed in an air-con- 
ditioned, 2-story building in the 
front portion of the plant, taking 
up 7 acres of floor space. There will 
be parking areas for 3,000 cars. 

When the new structure is fin- 
ished, the company will be able to 
consolidate into 1 facility all of 
its Chicago operations, now housed 
in 14 different buildings. About 
6,000 people are employed by this 
maker of telephone equipment. 


Thirty-Three per cent saving in 
floor space for filing equipment 
and tripling of its file volume is 
reported by the New York Savings 
3ank in New York City as a result 
of installing new equipment in its 
insurance department. The file sec- 
tion formerly occupied 800 square 
feet. When it was reduced recently 
to 700 square feet, the space for 
filing equipment was cut from 135 
to 88 square feet. One file houses 
18 to 50 drawers of correspondence 
and policies, while 40,000 cards are 
kept in another installation. Since 
all the papers and cards are within 
easy reach, operators work in only 
8 per cent of the space needed un- 
der the old system. As an example 
of the time saved, one correspond- 
ence operation that formerly took 
11, hours now is finished in 1}. 
hour. 

The New York Savings Bank re- 
ports less file fatigue among its 
operators, plus a sharp reduction 
in turnover. 


United Parcel Service's 4-page 
“periodical chat,’”’ The Pick-Up, in- 
formed its readers last month that 
Edison not only invented a num- 
ber of things electrical, he also in- 
troduced the word “hello” into the 
language. It seems that when the 
telephone first came into use, a 
brief but all-inclusive salutation 
was needed. The story goes that 
Edison responded to a ring on his 
line by shouting “Hello” or some- 
thing similar. 

If you’d like to see a very in- 
teresting example of an external ~ 
house organ, write the able editor 
of The Pick-Up, Bert Barnes, 331 
E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Your Reception Room 


INDIVIDUAL CHAIRS ADD TO THE 
LOOK OF HOSPITALITY AND SUCCESS 


First impressions are good —and /asting—when you compliment 
your visitors with the fine appearance and comfort of Harter 
chairs in your reception room. 


With these chairs you can enhance the color scheme of your 
offices. You choose from a wide range of colors in leather, fabric 
or plastic upholsteries. For example, the C-1910 chairs are shown 
above in top grain leather. The Harter 710 pictured separately has 
rich fabric upholstery. 


Metal finishes are durable baked-on enamel. Again you 
select the color either from the standard office fin- 

ishes or from the new pastels which harmonize 

with the decorative tones in upholstery. 


Top quality upholsteries and steel construc- 
tion enable Harter chairs to keep their like- 
new appearance for years and years. They’re 
a sound business investment that says nice 
things about you to your visitors. 


Write for literature on Harter chairs . . . we'll 


send name of your nearest dealer. 
Model 710 


D HARTER ox 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


HARTER CORPORATION, 230 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
In Canada: Harter Metal Furniture Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
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The biggest voice 
in the hospital 
market 


1. HOSPITALS gives advertisers 
the shortest line of communica- 
tion to the greatest single group 
of people who buy for hospitals. 
With its dynamic twice-a-month edi- 
torial program, manufacturers and 
suppliers of products to hospitals, 
can share HOSPITALS’ outstanding 
reader traffic. 


2. HOSPITALS eliminates time lags 
inherent in once-a-month publica- 
tion . . . maintains reader interest at 
highest levels . . . speaks with au- 
thority as the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association. 


3. Now, with more editorial 
pages available, HOSPITALS’ edi- 
tors report dynamic aspects of 
hospital operation in greater de- 
tail. This means greater reference 
value and selling influence in special- 
ized departments at all buying 
levels. 


4. HOSPITALS, now issued twice- 
a-month, offers greater opportu- 
nity for seasonal selling... greater 
scheduling flexibility. You can plan 
and execute campaigns in less time 
to reach hospital buyers . . . reduce 
time lags that lose sales. 


@HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Cam Goes to Japan 


I am sending you under separate 
cover copies of the Business English, 
December issue, in which you will see 
Cameron McPherson's article, ‘“Clos- 
ing Your Letters To Get Results.” 
Please accept our thanks for giving 
us this privilege to use this material. 
SHIGERU OZAKI 
Editor 
Business English Publishing Company 
Itabashi-Ku, Tokyo 


Executive Sick Leave 


We are desirous of obtaining as 
much information as possible on the 
practice of manufacturing concerns 
in general, with regard to their prac- 
tice among executives who are on sick 
leave. One point which comes to my 
mind is the length of time a salary is 
generally paid executives who may 
be on sick leave for a considerable 
length of time. Is there generally a 
reduction in wages after a given num- 
ber of months? 

We should like to know if you have 
any pamphlets or other forms of pub- 
lication on this general subject. 


M. W. MASon 

Controller 

Indianapolis Wire Bound Box Co. 
Fernwood, Miss. 


We are enclosing a copy of a recent 
study (October 1955) on Executive 
Sick Leave. We have planned an ar- 
ticle for AMERICAN BUSINESS on this 
which may extend the study some- 
what. 

We hope this is of some assistance 
to you. In answering your direct ques- 
tion, there is often a reduction in 
wages, but it seems the majority of 
companies fail to set any policy—ex- 
cept to refer the matter to the board. 


Pass-Along Circulation 


I want you to know how much 
AMERICAN BUSINESS is being appre- 
ciated by the 4,000 members of the 
American Library in Paris. I can give 
you the positive assurance that you 
are thus contributing considerably to 
a closer relationship between your 
great country and mine. 


HENRI JEGU 

Vice President 

American Library in Paris 
Paris, France 


Letter Guide and Style Books 
Do you publish anything in the 


pamphlet field covering correspond- 
ence guide and style books? I am in- 


Lotto. FROM READERS 


terested in compiling a representative 
collection of such material 


RAYMOND F. CLEARY 
Mutual of New York 
New York, N. Y. 

We’re sending sample copies of Cy 
Frailey’s “Better Letter Writing” and 
Sybil Lee Gilmore’s “Successful Sec- 
retary.” A complete re-do on Dart- 
nell’s “Correspondence Manual” will 
be ready later this year 


Work Simplification 


We have some questions about the 
series of articles entitled, “Experi- 
ences of 300 Companies With Work 
Simplification,” by Herbert O. Brayer 
When will this series be completed? 
Will reprints be available? If not, 
may we have permission to reprint 
for distribution among administrative 
personnel in our manufacturing de- 
partment? We would, of course, give 
credit to AMERICAN BUSINESS and 
would supply you with copies of our 
reproductions 


D. G. STAVE 
General Electric Company 
Richland, Wash. 

The series is complete in the two 
articles of May and July 1955. How- 
ever, there was much additional infor- 
mation uncovered, and this has ap- 
peared in our later articles on the 
subject. At present, we do not intend 
to stock reprints, but you have oui 
permission to reproduce the articles 
Thanks for the credit line and we do 
like to see copies of the reproductions 

two, please. 


Office Manuals 


The article, “How To Write an Of- 
fice Manual,” is excellent (July 1955). 
Now, a question or two: Is an office 
manual usually written by one indi- 
vidual in the company? When there 
is no “procedures department,”’ who 
does it? I have heard of offices where 
each secretary is asked to describe 
or rewrite the procedures of her par- 
ticular office some 6 weeks after tak- 
ing the job. Is this common practice? 
Does it extend to subexecutives, too? 
Can you recommend additional read- 
ing on the subject? 


MILDRED GRANDBOIS 
The Voice of Prophecy 
Glendale, Calif. 


A few months ago we stuck our edi- 
torial neck out and offered to send 
subscribers some material on office 
manuals. It exhausted our supply 
However, Contributing Editor F. C. 
Minaker is preparing a full report on 
office manuals, complete with case 
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studies and exhibits. This will soon be 
ready for distribution. 

As to your other questions, one in- 
dividual is usually assigned to an of- 
fice manual project, but the job is 
more one of coordinating and polish- 
ing than of writing. Each department 
usually writes its own procedures, and 
the coordinator works from this mate- 
rial. Usually the office manager or an 
officer with similar duties is in charge 
of the project. As to having secre- 
taries write their job procedures, it is 
common and good practice to have 
this done after the secretary is thor- 
oughly conversant with the job, but 
not usually within so short a time as 
6 weeks. The job description and pro- 
cedures are reviewed from time to 
time to make sure they are kept up 
to date. It is good, but not common, 
practice for subexecutives to write 
out their job procedures. Even execu- 
tives do this. 


Back Issues? 


Recently I became a subscriber to 
your magazine. I am greatly pleased 
and impressed by the thoroughness 
with which you cover the various 
subjects. In the January issue I noted 
the 1955 Index, and wondered if it 
would be possible to get all of the 
back issues. 

J. T. GRIFFIN 

Manager, Administrative Methods 
Plymouth Division, Chrysler Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Thanks for those nice words. Sorry, 
but we only have copies of the follow- 
ing issues available: January, Febru- 
ary, March, April, July, August, Oc- 
tober, and December 1955. 


Work-Simplification Films 


In an article on work simplification 
in your magazine, 6 films were listed. 
Would you let me know where I can 
write to obtain the use of these films? 


A. J. ESCHER 

Office Manager 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Chicago, Tl. 


Here they are: 


General Motors Corporation 
General Motors Building 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Marshall Field & Co. 
11 N. State St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Army Film Laboratory 
Washington 25, D.C. 


20th Century Fund 
3830 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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How XEROGRAPHY 
cuts duplicating costs °60,000 a year 


SPEEDS PAPERWORK 


a MARTIN, 


BALTIMORE 


SPEEDS THE PREPARATION OF 





A, B, C, and D Engineering Drawings * Organization Charts * Standard Process 
Bulletins * Air Force and Navy Specifications * Manufacturing Division Manuals 


° 1 
mighty 


Martin, 


bombers, commercial transports, guided missiles, and 


world-famous manufacturer of 
pilotless air-craft, uses thousands of engineering draw- 
ings daily. 

They are of many sizes, but predominately in the 
conventional A (812"x 11”), B (11"x17”), C (17”x 
22”) and D (22”x54”) groups. Because multiple cop- 
ies were wanted regularly, Martin sought a more effi- 
cient method of producing them. They found the an- 
swer in xerography, using XeroX® copying equipment 

Martin estimates that in 1955 alone it effected sav- 
ings of $60,000 over the method previously employed 
This figure includes savings in the related field of or- 
ganization charts, standard process bulletins, air force 
and navy specifications, and Manufacturing Division 
manuals. The big cost reduction, however, is in engi- 
neering drawings. 

Versatile xerography provides the solution to your 
copying needs. New developments make it the one, 
all-purpose, fast and economical process for duplicat- 
ing anything written, typed, printed or drawn. Origi- 
nal copy can be enlarged, reduced or made same size. 
Masters can be made from opaque originals or from 
copy on both sides, by this dry, electrostatic copying 


p! Ocess. 


Write for “proof of performance” folders showing 
how xerography is saving time and thousands of dollars 
for Martin and companies of all kinds, large and small. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


56-63X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


XEROGRAPHY 


(ZE-ROG-RA-FEE) 





DO YOU KNOW... 


Xerography copies ontc 
paper masters and 
metal plates for 
OFFSET 
Duplicating 


Copies onto, 
translucent inter 
mediates for 
DIAZO 
Printing 


Copies onto 
masters for 
SPIRIT 
(and other fiuid-type 
duplicating 


Copies 
HALFTONE 
& LINE 
subjects onto paper 
masters for offset 
duplicating 


UP TO 
EIGHT 
COPIES 
including a paper 
master or transiucent 
intermediate can be 
made from one xero 
graphic exposure 





The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating — 
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DEPEND 
ABLE ig th. een 
Word - 


You can depend on ADDO-X 

to perform the thousand and one 
adding, subtracting and multi- 
plication jobs each day with amazing 
speed,” quietness and smooth operation. 
Operators are more relaxed, more 
efficient, more productive on ADDO-X 
machines. The STEP-O-MATIC 

lever offers calculator performance 
when multiplying. Write 

for descriptive 


literature + today. 









ADDO MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


145 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., CIRCLE 5-6940 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
WESTERN ADDO MACHINE CORP., 2921 BEVERLY BLVD 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, TEL: DUNKIRK 5-224) 
“At 175 r.p.m. 


+Also on our NEW two register machine. 


For further details mail this advertisement with your letterhead. 
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Do not expect Government officials to warm up fast to new propositions 


You “Jo Do 


Business With Bureaucrats 


By Frank M. Kleiler 


(Who is one of them) 


USINESSMEN still complain 
about red tape, delay, and the 
high cost of doing business with 
the Government. They seem to 
agree that, after 3 years of the 
new political administration, the 
problem has not improved from 
their points of view. If you do any 
business with the Government, you 
may as well stop feeling frustrated 
and learn how to make the best 
of it. 

Most lawyers and experts know 
their way around Washington and 
have mastered the fine points of 
getting things done by Uncle Sam. 
Not so in the case of the average 
businessman who deals with the 
Government’s officialdom so seldom 
that he feels unsure of himself. 
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Here are some tips he might keep 
in mind: 

Know something about the of- 
ficials with whom you deal. As 
your salesman sizes up his pros- 
pect before making his argument, 
so also should you do a little 
homework before approaching the 
people in the Government agencies. 
Know what their functions and 
authorities are. Try to understand 
what makes them tick. 

Be tolerant of a Government of- 
ficial’s caution. It is usually due 
to the fear of the consequences of 
mistakes. The bureaucracy of the 
United States probably is exposed 
to more public criticism than the 
officialdom of any other country in 
the world. Citizens habitually write 


How do you do business 
with the boys in Washing- 
ton? Does it take freezers 
and fur coats, cigars and 
plenty of entertainment? 
No," says this author who 
has spent many years 
amidst Washington's red 
tape. And he gives some 
valuable tips on how to 
accomplish your missions in 
the Capitol City 


to their Congressmen when they 
have any unhappy experience in 
dealing with the executive agen- 
cies, and usually it is to the Con- 
gressman’s advantage to be sym- 
pathetic with his constituents. 
When a constituent complains to 
his Congressman about a Govern- 
ment official, the official had better 
be absolutely free from fault. 
Sometimes he is not even secure 
against criticism from the legis- 
lative branch when he is 100 per 
cent right. If there are complaints 
against him, the mere fact that 
there are complaints may be 
enough to get him into trouble. 
This need for being accurate to 
survive in the Government is worth 
remembering. Because of it, a 
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Government man is not likely to 
lead you astray with guesses or 
misrepresentations. He may exas- 
perate you by not answering your 
questions; but if he gives you an 
answer, the chances are that it is 
authoritative. 

Make allowances for any Gov- 
ernment official who seems to be 
a “cold fish.”” He has to be im- 
personal on the job. He knows his 


officials with such traits have rela- 
tively short tenures. 

Do not expect him to warm up 
fast to a new idea or proposition. 
Experimentation increases the 
chances of error. The officials who 
survive are those who follow the 
regulations and precedents, and 
who are always able to cite chapter 
and verse in support of what deci- 
sions they must make. 


chances for progressing in the 
Government are seldom enhanced 
by a display of enthusiasm. En- 
thusiasm is confused with _in- 
stability or ‘‘overzealousness,’ 


’ 


Do not try too hard to build up 
a friendly relationship with a Gov- 
ernment official. The well-estab- 
lished routines of entertaining 
and which a salesman applies to pur- 








YOUR WASHINGTON MAIL 


Don't waste time and effort in finding and using the street address if 
you are writing a letter to one of the Government bureaus in Washing- 
ton. It seldom helps to have that detail. Mail to Government agencies 
is not sorted by geographic location within Washington, nor is it de- 
livered by the conventional letter carriers. With only a few exceptions, 
all Government agencies in Washington Fave the same postal zone 
number, ‘‘Washington 25, D. C."’ The incoming mail is sent to various 
agencies as addressed, and each agency gets its own mailbags for 
further sorting and distribution by the messenger service within each 
agency. A street address is useful in a letter to the Government in Wash- 
ington only if the letter is sent by special delivery. 


The street address usually should be given if you are sending a letter 
to a field office or to a Government official located outside of Washing- 
ton. Unless the office has a tremendous volume of mail, such as Internal 
Revenue, it gets the same kind of carrier service as any other address 


on a mail route. 


Address your letter to a specific official only if you are sure the matter 
is within his jurisdiction. It usually reaches him more promptly if the 
mail sorters do not have to read your letter to determine what office in 
the agency should handle it. If you are not sure, however, address the 
letter only to the agency rather than guess at what subdivision is con- 
cerned. If you specify in your address an official or section of the agency 
and it turns out to be the wrong office, your letter will have to be rerouted, 
so there may be a net loss in delivery time. 


Addressing your letter to the head of an agency, or to the chief of a 
large division within the agency by name, does not assure his reading 
it. In some of the large departments, the top man could not possibly 
read all the mail addressed to him by name unless he did nothing else. 


Like the mail, delivery of telegrams to Government agencies in Wash- 
ington seldom is facilitated by use of a street address. Rarely are wires 
delivered to Government offices by Western Union boys on bicycles. 
Most agencies have telegraph reception equipment in their own shops. 
As a telegram comes over a wire into Washington it is routed by wire 
to the agency to which it is addressed and then delivered to the proper 
official or office by the agency's own messengers. 








chasing agents in private business 
should not be used here. Do not 
put Government officials on your 
Christmas gift list. Sending boxes 
of cigars or other items to Govern- 
ment men may only cause embar- 
rassing situations. 

If the gift is expensive, the 
ethics of most officials require them 
to return it. The line between gift- 
giving and subtle bribery some- 
times is difficult to draw. Most 
bureaucrats would rather not re- 
ceive gifts simply because they put 
the receiver in an awkward posi- 
tion. Returning gifts gracefully 
without offending the givers is 
sometimes a difficult process. 

Do not expect a Government 
man to pick up the check when 
you have lunch with him. He 
usually cannot afford it, and he 
cannot tack it onto any expense ac- 
count. Do not argue with him, 
however, if he insists on making 
it a “Dutch treat.’’ Most officials 
will accept a free lunch and draw 
the line at that point. However, if 
you run into a man who will ac- 
cept nothing, do not insist. The 
chances are that his policy in the 
matter is firm. Any really expen- 
sive kind of entertainment like a 
day at the races or a night on the 
town, of course, will usually be de- 
clined by the Government man. 

Don’t go to the other extreme 
and try to treat the Government 
man as your personal servant. As 
a taxpayer, you contribute to his 
salary, but that does not give you 
the boss’ power to order him 
around. Most officials are too 
sophisticated to drop into a boot- 
licking role when a man from pri- 
vate industry complains that tax- 
payers have a right to better 
service from those whose salaries 
they pay. Too often that complaint 
comes from higher salaried men 
who are making unnecessary trips 
on generous expense accounts 
which the Government official may 
feel he is paying for in higher 
prices. 

Unless it involves legislation, 
leave your Congressman out of 
your Government business. Most 
Members of Congress will not go 
to bat for you without fully under- 
standing the merits of your case. 
They know from bitter experience 
that if they get favorable action 
for you, it may aggrieve some 
other constituent. 

A businessman saves more time 
and gets just as good results— 
sometimes better—if he does a 
first-rate job of direct dealing with 
the executive branch instead of 
trying to use his Congressman to 
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help him. In most agencies, a 
carefully prepared memorandum, 
setting forth the facts and argu- 
ments in support of what you want, 
is better than a Congressman's 
intercession. It may also be better 
than a conference with an official 
of the bureau. 

Remember that a bureaucrat is 
cautious. He needs rules or reasons 
for doing what you want him to 
do. Even though he may win the 
goodwill of a Congressman in the 
process of granting your request, 
such goodwill is of extremely 
dubious value if it develops that he 
erred in handling the matter. If 
one Congressman calls to support 
your request, the bureaucrat won- 
ders how many others might call 
to oppose it. 

Don’t tell a Government official 
that you intend to go over his 
head to a higher official or to com- 
plain to your Senator or to give 
him bad publicity. Unless he is 
pathetically lacking in experience, 
the Government man assumes that 
every dissatisfied customer will 
exercise one or all of these privi- 
leges. He knows that, as a rule, his 
safety on the job depends more on 
being right than on appeasing all 
comers. Being “right,’’ of course, 
means handling the business ac- 
cording to the rules or the manual 
of instructions. 

If you think you are getting a 
raw deal, find out about the ap- 
peals machinery and use it. But it 
would be a rare person who ap- 
pealed every adverse ruling. Ap- 
peals sometimes are costly to the 
appellant and to the Government, 
too. Consider carefully and objec- 
tively the merits of your appeal 
before you file it. 

After exhausting your appeal 
rights you still are free as a citizen 
to take your case to Congress, to 
the courts, or to the press. Before 
doing so, however, be sure you are 
right. You may seek revenge by 
accusing a Government official of 
wrongdoing, but unless you can 
prove it you may only hurt your- 
self. It doesn’t pay to get a repu- 
tation for complaining every time 
a matter does not turn out to your 
satisfaction. If you complain with- 
out justification, you risk the 
chance of getting into the predica- 
ment of the boy who called ‘‘wolf” 
too often. 

If your problem at the outset is 
locating the right agency or 
branch, obtain a copy of the United 
States Government Manual. It con- 
tains more than 700 pages; in- 
cludes a good index; a set of or- 
ganizational charts; and describes 
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Don't tell a bureaucrat you're going over his head. He knows you will 


the agencies and_ subdivisions, 
their officials, and their functions. 
It is an indispensable reference 
book for people doing business 
with the Government. It is revised 
annually. It is on the reference 
shelves of most public libraries, 
and can be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 2, D. C., for $1. 

Unless you already know yout 
way around in a particular agency 
with which you have to do busi- 
ness, become familiar with its 
statement of procedure which goes 
into more detail than the U. S. 
Government Manual. These state- 
ments must include all delegations 
of final authority and other infor- 
mation. This material can be lo- 
cated in libraries by consulting the 
indexes to the Federal Register. 
Some of the agencies will send 
copies of their rules and regula- 
tions and statements of procedure 
upon request. 

Do not assume that you will get 
breaks simply because you can call 
officials by their first names. Also, 
do not assume that you are licked 
before you start simply because 
you know nobody. Lack of ac- 
quaintanceship in some cases may 
be a minor disadvantage, but do 
not try to overcome it by retaining 
a Government relations man who 


boasts that he has the “right con- 
nections” to help you. The chief 
asset of a good Government rela- 
tions expert is his knowledge of 
how to do things rather than his 
contacts with bureaucrats—corrupt 
or otherwise. If you need help, get 
an expert in the field who has more 
pride in his experience than in 
his connections. Regardless of what 
you may hear in political cam- 
paigns, the bulk of Federal officials 
are honest. Either they have con- 
sciences which will not let them 
give an undeserved advantage to 
a friend, or they are smart enough 
to know that they cannot engage 
in preferential dealing and expect 
to survive. It is the unusual of- 
ficial—the one who makes the 
headlines when Congressional com- 
mittees investigate—who uses his 
job to help his friends. 

Your chief advantage in know- 
ing the man with whom you do 
business is that you have a better 
chance of knowing what argu- 
ments are effective and what ar- 
guments are ineffective in dealing 
with him. The same can be said 
of a Government commission or 
bureau as a whole. Knowing the 
bureaucrats personally is not as 
advantageous as having an _ inti- 
mate knowledge of the rules and 
practices by which the agency 
transacts its business. 
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Where do some executives 
find time for all their 
activities? Would you 

like a little more time 
each day? Want more 
time for work or rest? 
Here's a collection of 
ideas that work for 

other executives. Maybe 
they will work for you 


Gaining a Golden Hour 


Every Day 


By Ray Josephs 


Author of How to Gain an Extra Hour Every Day 


OT long ago I visited a mid- 
western manufacturer. With 
great pride he showed me through 
his sparkling, efficient, modern 
plant. As we walked up one aisle 
and down the other, he pointed 
out how his own time-and-motion- 
study men had perfected every 
setup in each operation. They’d 
carefully figured out the minimum 
number of moves required to pro- 
duce each of the parts used in his 
device. And as a result, he had 
been able to beat all competitors 
on better quality at a lower price. 
Then we went back to his office. 
What a contrast! Never had I seen 
a desk more cluttered with papers. 
When he mentioned a_ specific 
point he wanted to explain, he had 
to scramble through folders, ring 
buzzers for aides, and finally give 
up in desperation because the item 
he wanted couldn’t be found. Every 
few minutes, our conversation 
would be interrupted as people 
dashed in and out. It was a picture 
of disorganization personified. 

The contrast between plant and 
personal efficiency was startling 
but no more amazing than what 
I’ve found in scores of other firms 
during the last 2 years as I did 
research for my book, How to Gain 
an Extra Hour Every Day. 

I noted, in many cases, that 
businessmen who are careful about 
efficiency in their plants are fre- 
quently the opposite in their own 
personal offices or activities. They 
are anxious to save minutes where 


hourly labor is concerned. Yet, 
they themselves—often the most 
expensive employee in their own 
businesses—toss away minutes as 
if time didn’t matter. 

The fact is, however, that noth- 
ing is more valuable to any busi- 
nessman than his time. And saving 
minutes is an essential if he’s to 
accomplish more with less effort 
and eliminate ulcers from his list 
of anticipated ills. 

Checking on the _ timesaving 
methods used by some of America’s 
most successful businessmen, I 
have found that those who get the 
most done in the least time have 
conscientiously sought out minute- 
minders. The best executives are 
aware that these add up to extra 
time for thinking out answers to 
problems and planning ahead 
their real function. 

Here is a collection of some of 
the best ideas I have discovered. 
Obviously, not all of them can 
work for you—for what is good 
for one man may be all wrong for 
another. But you'll discover that 
they will stimulate your thinking 
on how to gain extra time every 
day—and start you on the path to- 
ward greater accomplishment with 
less effort. 


Getting There More Easily 


One of the greatest timesavers is 
to arrange to live as near as pos- 
sible to your work, or to work as 
closely as possible to where you 
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live. That seems pretty obvious. 
Yet, many men who have the 
choice, pick places to live most 
difficult to reach from their busi- 
ness location. Living near your 
work is, of course, frequently 
easier to suggest than accomplish. 
But more and more firms—small 
as well as large—are moving from 
traffic-jammed, midcity locations to 
suburban areas, saving both time 
and trouble for their own people. 

General Foods, for example, re- 
cently picked up its main offices 
bodily from 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City, to White Plains in 
suburban Westchester County, 
N. Y. The Esso Marketers has set 
up a beautiful office in suburban 
Pelham, outside New York City. 
Many other firms in Chicago, De- 
troit, and on the west coast and 
southward have escaped from city 
to suburb. 

Finding a place to work more 
easily reached from your home is 
worth a good deal in dollars and 
cents. Cutting 2 hours commuting 
time each day from your schedule 
means 10 hours in a 5-day week, 
or the equivalent of 25 per cent of 
your normal working hours added 
to your time away from home. In- 
creasingly, other businessmen are 
taking positions in offices and 
plants in their own suburban com- 
munities or in smaller towns and 
cities, primarily to avoid com- 
muting. The trend is growing. 


a. Find a Direct Route to Work: 
If you have a choice, seek a place 
where your transportation to work 
will be by public conveyance. Make 
certain it’s the most direct and 
uninterrupted. 

Many men living near big cities 
have discovered that even if their 
train ride home takes 10 to 30 ad- 
ditional minutes enroute, express 
or limited stop service means they 
can live farther away and yet get 
to work in less total elapsed time. 
Thus, often a community which ap- 
pears closer but which is located 
on a many-stop route is, in effect, 
farther away. 

Driving your own car or joining 
a car pool is usually the last choice. 
Either you labor to get to work, 
or you become dependent on some- 
body else’s schedule, conversation, 
and driving worries. 

b. Use Time Enroute to Work: 
Using travel time for something 
more than looking through the 
paper is one valuable extra-minute 
gainer. Like many others, I find my 
mind clearest and freshest in the 
morning. So I go through my paper 
quickly at breakfast and use my 
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train ride in from the suburbs to 
jot down ideas and edit books 
and articles like this one. I read 
the paper on the way home in the 
evening, when I lack the freshness 
and energy to do original work. I 
get the major news by using the 
radio in the dressing room. De- 
tails can usually wait. I’ve found 
the morning ride to work one of 
the most valuable periods of the 
day. 

I know other businessmen who 
use the same idea, though they 
drive to the office. One has a belt 
recorder plugged into the dash- 
board. Another uses a small tape 
machine. I employ a tiny wire re- 
corder, to get ideas out of my 
head and down on paper where 
they can produce action. 


Simplifying Your Work 


Why do it the hard way? The 
simpler way is usually easier, bet- 
ter, and takes far less time. Work 
simplification is often thought of as 
a set of techniques for a factory. 
But the philosophy can be applied 
to personal activities. Today, 
there’s hardly an industry which 
doesn’t use the skills of a time- 
and-motion expert. Each day they 
find new, better, shorter, quicker 
ways of doing things. 

Basically, work simplification is 


founded on getting exact informa- 
tion on each of the things you 
have to do regularly; then pro- 
ceeding to reduce the waste and 
make improvements. There are 
time- and energy-consuming wastes 
in almost every task, even those 
done by fully automatic machinery. 
Wastes in our own tasks are gen- 
erally greater. 

You can make your own study 
of almost everything you have to 
do—and learn how to do it more 
quickly and effectively—if you fol- 
low the experts’ procedure and 
check these pointers: 

a. First Pick Your Routine Ac- 
tions: You can’t visualize how you 
do them by sitting in an easy chair 
at home. You have to go through 
the motions in your own office or 
business. Preferably have someone 
else write down each step you take. 
Break down the way you do things 
into movements, actions, and de- 
lays, including such things as: 

1. Get ready: Collecting all the 
tools, equipment, information, pa- 
pers, and so forth, you need. 

2. Do: Going through the mo- 
tions you make to accomplish 
whatever it is you’re doing. 

3. Clean up: Putting away all 
the equipment or getting things or- 
ganized for the next assignment. 

(Continued on page 32) 











Some executives make traveling time into working time 











Drawings show relation of process 
capability to customer's specifications 


UPERIOR Tube Company, Nor- 

ristown, Pa., has found that 
the skepticism of production fore- 
men can be changed into enthusias- 
tic support of a quality control 
program through an educational 
plan. 

Harry Poole, director of quality 
control at Superior, a large tub- 
ing redraw mill, reports that a 
special 2-month training course 
which included production fore- 
men, along with quality control 
personnel, has overcome prejudices 
and promoted cooperation. 

The program was aimed at in- 
doctrinating the men in the basic 
techniques of statistical quality 
control, a method which is charac- 
terized by the _ inspection of 
samples. The results of the sam- 
pling methods are analyzed by 
sound mathematical procedures. It 
has been found that patterns of 
variation are common to nearly all 
conditions in which _ variation 
exists, and can, therefore, be used 
as the basis for the analyses. 

Among the 56 men who com- 
pleted the course last month were 
34 foremen and assistant foremen 
from the tubing mill. For most of 
them, the educational program was 
their first serious study of statis- 
tical quality control procedures. 

“We were both surprised and 
gratified by their reaction,” said 
Mr. Poole. “We naturally expected 
the men who had been selected to 
take the course as training for 
later quality control responsibili- 
ties to be interested and enthusias- 
tic. But, knowing that foremen and 
their assistants are primarily con- 
cerned with getting out production, 
we were prepared for some in- 
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For Quality Control 


You can't throw statistical quality control at your 


people without some careful indoctrination work. 


How should you go about it? Here's the experience 
of a firm that sold quality and made it stick 


difference on the part of these men. 

“From the beginning, however, 
they proved to be eager students 
and kept up their interest until the 
final lesson. We feel that we suc- 
ceeded completely in our efforts to 
presell them on the value of mod- 
ern quality control methods, and 
that they will cooperate fully in 
implementing the programs _in- 
stalled in their departments. Here, 
as in the field of human relations, 
familiarity and _ understanding 
overcome prejudices and promote 
cooperation.” 

Superior instituted the educa- 
tional program to train certain 
production personnel. As a result, 
the mill is prepared to meet the in- 
creasing demand for such control 
programs in its precision tubing 
production. 

One man was selected from each 
of 16 mill departments to take the 
course. He continues to work as a 
member of the production depart- 
ment, but his primary duties now 
are the application of quality con- 
trol programs instituted in his 
department. Candidates were re- 
quired to have a high-school edu- 
cation, and were selected on the 
basis of personal initiative and 
other qualities which mark them 
for advancement in the Superior 
organization. 

At the same time, 38 others 
foremen and assistant foremen, 
production office personnel, 2 as- 
sistant plant superintendents and 
2 lab men—were enrolled to 
familiarize them with the funda- 
mental procedures and, thereby, to 
promote understanding of and co- 
operation with Superior’s quality 
control program. 


Two-hour sessions were held on 
Monday evenings and Tuesday 
afternoons and _ evenings. The 
course gave the basic principles of 
statistical quality control proce- 
dures, aimed always at training 
the men to recognize variations in 
products and production methods 
and institute corrective procedures 
while tubing is being made, there- 
by minimizing rejects in the final 
inspection. 

The textbook for the course was 
Quality Control Training Manual, 
prepared by the Quint-City Group 
of the State University of Iowa 
Section of the American Society 
for Quality Control. Prepared for 
use in a training course for repre- 
sentatives of Quint-City industries, 
this book was designed particularly 
for industrial personnel who have 
not had prior training in statistical 
techniques and who may have had 
only a limited mathematical back- 
ground. 

“We had first thought of writing 
our own textbook for this course,”’ 
said Mr. Poole. “We found, how- 
ever, that the Quint-City manual 
was so perfectly suited for train- 
ing people with no basic knowledge 
of the subject that a new text was 
unnecessary. The text can be read 
and understood as easily as a 
newspaper.” 

Mr. Poole gives the manual 
credit for part of the surprisingly 
favorable reaction of foremen and 
their assistants to the educational 
program. It was used with visual 
aids in the form of movies, slides, 
and mechanical gadgets. 

“These men had been out of 
school for years and had forgotten 
most of their math,” he said. 
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“Nevertheless, they grasped the 
lessons with little difficulty. It is 
a compliment to the manual that 
these older men were able to use it 
with such facility.” 

Mr. Poole also felt that, because 
Superior combines quality control 
and inspection with production, the 
production supervisors have an 
open frame of mind. 

“After all, the men sitting with 
them in class—the men who were 
training for quality control re- 
sponsibilities—were not strangers 
but were men who had worked 
with them for months and years 
and would continue to work closely 
with them after the course was 
completed. 

“The fact that our production 
personnel cannot avoid their re- 
sponsibility for the quality of any 
products which we manufacture 
undoubtedly contributes to the en- 
thusiasm for their training in this 
field.”’ 

Superior’s policy of making the 
quality of its products a prime 
responsibility of all personnel has 
been successful because of a num- 
ber of factors: 

The plant is located in a rural 
area, with most of its 1,000 em- 
ployees living in small neighboring 
towns. This promotes the feeling 
of a closely knit organization 
where most of the employees are 
friends or neighbors. 

The men work on straight salary 
or hourly wage, with no piece 
rates. There is no temptation to in- 
crease production at the expense of 
quality. 

Many of the employees are of 
Pennsylvania German descent and 
are traditionally careful workmen. 

Although the classroom sessions 
have ended, education in quality 
control will continue on the job, 
according to Mr. Poole. He believes 
that the 9-week, 18-hour classroom 
course is not long enough to give 
the men all of the training they 
will need. It does teach enough of 
the fundamentals of the subject to 
make it easy for them to under- 
stand the programs instituted in 
their departments and to carry 
them out effectively. 

The educational program is part 
of Superior’s formal quality con- 
trol program which began in No- 
vember 1953. Quality control has 
always been important at Superior, 
where tubing is cold drawn to pre- 
cise tolerances and rigid mechani- 
cal properties and surface finish 
standards. But with the growth in 
quantity and variety of tubing 
drawn—55 ferrous and nonferrous 
analyses are now listed as standard 
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Harry Poole, director of quality control at Superior Tube, demonstrates a device 
which shows how a process can be adjusted to produce the least amount of scrap 


it became imperative to coordi- 
nate and direct quality control 
functions in various departments 
of the mill and to set up long-range 
plans. 

By means of statistical tech- 
niques, quality control is instituted 
early in the production process, 
with key operations checked before 
the tubing reaches final inspection. 
Thus, while Superior always had a 
close check on quality of its tubing, 
the new method provides the ounce 
of prevention that eliminates the 
pound of rejected tubing. 

Under Harry Poole’s direction, 
definite goals have been set up and 
plans to accomplish these goals 
worked out. One objective is to be 
able to completely meet a cus- 


tomer's specifications, whether or 
not he employs modern statistical 
procedures in his own plant. An- 
other objective is to be able to ap- 
ply quality control to products 
which cannot be produced to 
standard specifications. 

In some cases, Superior has set 
up coordinated quality control pro- 
grams with its customers, whereby 
it acts as the customer’s inspec- 
tion department. It has also helped 
one of its suppliers establish such 
a program for production of a 
ceramic disc for Superior’s disc 
cathodes. Wherever they have 
been used, these quality control 
programs have resulted in greater 
uniformity of product, smoother 
production, and greater economy. 


Black and white marbles show mathematical possibility of finding bad products in 
large shipment on basis of ‘‘good or bad" parts. Timken Quincunx is at left 
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Pension Plans Don't 


Cover Everything 


ETIREMENT pensions solve 
only part of the retirement 
problem, officials of Bell & Howell 
Co. believe. B&H—one of the Na- 
tion’s leading motion picture equip- 
ment manufacturers—has found a 
unique way to fill the gap. 

What are some of the situations 
a pension plan doesn’t cover? For 
one, B&H officials explain, the 
elderly employee often must 
stretch a fixed income to meet ris- 
ing living costs. The strain could 
be eased if he knew where and 
how to earn extra money. 

Age often brings changes in 
physical condition, diet, social re- 
lationships, housing requirements, 
and a host of other factors. The 
older worker realizes these changes 
are coming, but usually—whether 
he is vice president or janitor 
has only a vague awareness of how 
to cope with them. 

As a result, his last few years 
with the company are sometimes 
troubled. He is reluctant to leave 
when the final day arrives, and 
afterward is so worried that the 
“golden years’ are tarnished by 
anxiety. 

Bell & Howell sends its older 
executives and other employees to 
a series of 11 retirement seminars 
aimed at making the big break as 
smooth and worry-free as possible. 
The seminars, held weekly at the 
plant, are conducted by Industrial 
Relations Vice President William 
L. Johnson. Study materials are 
supplied, for a fee, by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. Johnson 
received two weeks’ special train- 
ing at the U. of C. before tackling 
the assignment. 

The benefits B&H gets from the 
program are not tangible, but Mr. 
Johnson is convinced that they are 
very real. “We feel our employees 
deserve as much guidance as we 
can give them at retirement. After 
all, they’ve spent most of their 
lives training and working toward 
the jobs they now have to leave. 
Usually, they’ve been with us sev- 
eral years; you can’t pay for 
loyalty like that with just a check 
and a pat on the back.” 

The obligation to do something 
better for the older employee be- 
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came especially clear when Bell & 
Howell changed its retirement 
policy. Up until about a year and 
a half ago, employees were free 
either to retire at 65 or to work as 
long as they desired. But in the 
spring of 1954, the firm announced 
that, beginning in 1958, retirement 
at 68 would be mandatory. 

Sixty-five-year-old employees, it 
was added, would take a month's 
leave of absence (in addition to the 
regular vacation), to prepare them- 
selves in advance for permanent 
separation; this leave would be in- 
creased to 2 months the next year, 
and 3 the third year. 

The retirement seminars were 
begun shortly after this announce- 
ment. Officials felt that without the 
information and orientation pro- 
vided by these meetings, the extra 
time off would be robbed of much 
of its usefulness. 

Since the seminars began _ in 
1954, four classes have completed 
the 11-week course. Meetings last 
an hour and a half and are held 
after working hours, Each group 
includes about 25 employees who 
participate on a voluntary basis. 
They’re encouraged to bring their 
wives, since they have as much to 


A hobby is an important part of retire- 
ment. Walter Shimp chooses photog- 
raphy, using B&H camera, of course 


do with retirement success as thei! 
husbands. 

Those closest to retirement age 
were asked to attend initially. 
Since then, the age level has moved 
downward. B&H plans, ultimately, 
to have employees attend the meet- 
ings when they reach age 50 or 55 
(followed, perhaps, by a refresher 
course just before retirement), 
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At meetings, name cards assure that 
participants will become acquainted 
quickly, so they can address each 


since the firm feels that many re- 
tirement problems (finances, par- 
ticularly) can be appreciably eased 
if the individual is made aware of 
them several years ahead of time. 

Study materials consist of 10 
booklets covering various phases 
of retirement. At each meeting, a 
different booklet is discussed; and 
at the final gathering, everything 
that has been covered previously is 
summarized. Subjects include fi- 
nances, health, getting along with 
children and grandchildren, mental 
attitude, and what to do with the 
time that’s suddenly created when 
you don’t have to report to a job 
every day. Skits and a number of 
visual aids are used, as well as two 
guest lecturers—the company doc- 
tor and a speaker sent from the 
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Social Security administration. 

Mr. Johnson usually begins each 
session with a question based on 
the reading, then calls for com- 
ment. “It’s amazing,” he says, 
“how interested everyone becomes. 
Each participant has a personal ex- 
perience which shows a _ possible 
solution to a problem discussed in 
the booklet. Often another partici- 
pant has had another experience 
and offers another solution. There’s 
quite a bit of friendly debate; and 
usually at the end of the meeting, 
some members remain and con- 
tinue the discussion on their own.” 

Interest has been so great, in 
fact, that last spring the group 
asked Mr. Johnson if he could ar- 
range a postgraduate course. 

This give-and-take discussion is 
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other by name. This is a first meeting. 





Participation of employees always in- 
creases as the group meetings go on 


probably the most important part 
of the seminar program. For by 


trading experiences, participants 
are able to gain new insight into 
retirement problems that worry 
them. 


Even though B&H has a liberal 
profit-sharing pension plan, Mr. 
Johnson feels that financial se- 
curity is still possibly the Number 
One worry of the firm’s older 
employees. 

Briefly, the plan provides for an- 
nual contributions by the company 
alone, or together with the em- 
ployee. The company contributes 
20 per cent of profits, before taxes 
(provided at least 5 per cent has 
been paid to stockholders). The 
employee may contribute up to 6 
per cent of his pay. 
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W. L. Johnson, 


conducts meeting of retirement counciling group. Some of the signs, 


Birth Rate,’ 


are deliberately contradictory to fact, 


vice president of industrial relations, Bell & Howell Co., 


‘Lower 
to arouse discussion 


By Phil Hirsch 


Bell & Howell doesn't believe it's all gravy after an 


employee retires. It has found that people need and 


want assurance, information, and training in how to be 


retired. Here's the story on how this company helps em- 


ployees prepare for this crucial period in their lives, 


along with an explanation of its profit-sharing plan 


From the fund thus created, the 
employee gets an annual Christmas 
bonus based on his seniority and 
salary, plus a pension. Here’s how 
the latter is figured: 

If the employee makes a con- 
tribution, the company adds an 
amount equal to 1 per cent of his 
salary. To this is added, annually: 
A share of the fund (the amount 
left after the Christmas bonus) 
plus a share of interest and divi- 
dends generated by the fund, plus 
a share of the money built up by 
employees who leave Bell & Howell 
before they become eligible for 
payment. 

Each employee’s share of the 
fund is based on points. He gets 
1 point for each $100 of annual 
wages or salary, plus 4 per cent of 
his salary points for each year of 
service. In other words, an em- 
ployee with an annual salary of 
$5,000 and 8 years of service would 
receive $5,000/100 or 50 points, 
plus 50 times 8 times .04 or 16 


points, making a total of 66 points. 

The money remaining after the 
Christmas bonus has been paid is 
divided by the total number of 
points earned by all B&H em- 
ployees. This gives the dollar value 
of each point. Multiplying this 
figure by the number of points a 
given employee has accumulated 
shows the portion of the pie going 
into his pension fund account for 
that year. 

The other shares (interest, divi- 
dends, and money left in by former 
employees) are split up among the 
individual accounts in the propor- 
tion that the balance in each ac- 
count bears to the total of all 
accounts. 

Although a_ typical employee 
will receive a _ substantial sum 
when he retires, he is often uncer- 
tain whether this will be enough, 
explains Mr. Johnson. The semi- 
nars help resolve these questions. 

Participants learn what kind of 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Lukens Steel Co. management committee 1955: (Left to right) W. R. Widdoes, secretary of the committee and member 

of the president's staff; J. H. Faunce, Jr., director of market and commercial research; E. C. Book, purchasing agent; 

J. W. Herman, treasurer and assistant secretary of the company; J. Frederic Wiese, vice president-sales; Charles Lukens 

Huston, Jr., president; G. D. Spackman, vice president-operations; Stewart Huston, vice president and secretary of the 

company; A. M. Norman, controller; L. M. Curtiss, general works manager; J. Louis Irwin, director of industrial relations; 
and W. E. Mullestein, general manager of sales 


Committee Management— 


Is It Effective? 


| it a good thing that one-man 
rule appears to be on the wane 
in business and “participation” is 
becoming the keyword in manage- 
ment circles? 

Experience is showing that most 
people react more favorably to a 
group decision than to the dicta- 
torial authority of one _ person. 
Representation on a management 
committee brings better teamwork 
among heads of divisions or de- 
partments, as well as making them 
think of a company more as their 
own. 

“More than ever before, business 
managers are thinking of them- 
selves as members of a corporate 
team rather than a hierarchy,” de- 
clares Lawrence A. Appley, presi- 
dent of the American Management 
Association. 
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By Marion L. Briggs 


Today, several companies are 
achieving corporate teamwork by 
establishing management commit- 
tee rule. One such company, whose 
management committee has _at- 
tained full stature during the past 
15 years, is the century-and-a-half- 
old Lukens Steel Company. 

In the category of a medium- 
sized company, with around 5,000 
employees, and all of its plant 
operations located in and about the 
City of Coatesville, Pa., Lukens is 
the world’s leading producer of 
specialty steels and steel plate for 
electrical, chemical, construction, 
process, and machinery markets; 
and for the Government. 

Says President Charles Lukens 
Huston, Jr.: “The management 
committee is no substitute for in- 
dividual authority responsibility. 


It does, however, stimulate coordi- 
nated action by all its members, 
each of whom is head of a major 
corporate organization.” 

In steel, as in other industries, 
when things get tough they may 
be grimmest for the smaller firms. 
Credit reflects on Lukens’ man- 
agement that during 1954, for ex- 
ample, when the_ steel market 
slumped, the company’s average 
level of operations was consider- 
ably in excess of the average for 
the steel industry as a whole, and 
company sales were third highest 
in its history. 

The philosophy of the manage- 
ment committee operation centers 
largely around Lukens’ short- and 
long-term “bedrock objectives.” 

“The first of these objectives,” 
says Mr. Huston, “is to promote 
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Some say “rule by committee works"’; others have tried it and 


given it up. Here's a firm where a management committee has 


been succeeding for 15 years. It works so well that during the 


steel market slump of 1954, Lukens’ level of operations was 


above industry's average; sales were third highest in history 


reasonable and improving corpo- 
rate earnings through productive 
effort 

“The second is to conduct the 
business in a manner that earns 
for the company recognition as a 
constructive and honorable cor- 
porate citizen... 

The management committee 
gives advice and recommendations 
to the president on matters which 
cannot be delegated to individual 
members. 

Beyond this, it offers individual 
members a means of self-develop- 
ment, a chance to meet together 
and inform each other of impor- 
tant developments within and be- 
tween their own departments, and 
an opportunity to make suggestions 
for, or engage in, discussion of 
total organization affairs. 

As they help create new policies 
and practices for Lukens, commit- 
tee members find themselves grow- 
ing. By keeping each other in- 
formed of department activities, 
each gets a clearer picture of over- 
all company operations. Creative- 
ness, both for their own particular 
units and for Lukens as a whole, 
comes through committee member 
suggestions and discussions. 

At a time when the trend in in- 
dustry is toward scientific manage- 
ment and diversification of prod- 
ucts, broad views and aggressive 
policies are required. Committee 
management helps attain these be- 
cause it is an exaggeration of the 
old adage, “two heads are better 
than one.” 

Broadly covering the duties of 
the committee, Mr. Huston says: 

“Tt is the management commit- 
tee’s responsibility, subject to the 
approval of the president, to de- 
velop broad policies for the effec- 
tive improvement and conduct of 
business; to help coordinate the 
programs and activities of the 
principal company organizations; 
and to develop decisions and dis- 
cuss problems affecting more than 
one company organization. 

“Tt is the responsibility of the 
officers and other company organi- 
zation heads to carry out such 
policies and decisions in accordance 
with the function, scope, and au- 
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thority of their respective jobs.” 

Eleven heads of company or- 
ganizations make up the Lukens 
management committee. The chair- 
man is the vice president in charge 
of operations. Other members are 
the president’s brother, Stewart 
Huston, who holds the titles of 
both vice president and secretary 
of the company; the vice president 
in charge of sales; the treasurer 
and assistant secretary of the 
company; the controller; the pur- 
chasing agent; the general works 
manager; the director of industrial 
relations; the director of market 
and commercial development; the 
general manager of sales; and the 
secretary of the committee, who 
is also staff assistant to the presi- 
dent of the company. 

Lukens’ president also attends, 
but is not considered a committee 
member. His position is a kind of 
combination of counselor, adviser, 
discussion participant and, if the 
occasion requires, imposer of veto. 

Each Monday morning, prompt- 
ly at 9:00, the committee meets. 
The sessions are as long as neces- 
sary to transact business, usually 
about 3 hours. It is an unwritten, 
but respected, understanding that 
attendance is essential. So sincere 
are the members on this point that 
only unusual circumstances find 
them absent. They schedule their 
department workweek, if possible, 
with a free day Monday. There is 
no telephone in the meeting room, 
and only extreme emergencies per- 
mit interruption of a session. 

Each meeting, conducted at a 
round table, is informally business- 
like. Normally, it opens with a 
financial discussion. Then the sub- 
jects arise and proceed from man 
to man, each outlining his prob- 
lems or offering suggestions for 
general consideration. 

The men bring in with them 
any documentation they need foi 
group presentation. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting, every commit- 
tee member receives a summary 
transcript of the session, which he 
frequently refers to in carrying 
out the operation of his own de- 
partment or organization. 

All manner of major organiza- 


tional problems come up for man- 
agement committee consideration. 
They may be matters such as short- 
term borrowing for new plant 
operation, labor negotiations, sales 
outlook, or cost improvement. 

In no way, however, does the 
committee usurp the function of 
the board of directors on questions 
of major expenditures. A costly ex- 
pansion program might come to 
the attention of the committee for 
general thinking, but the final de- 
cision and action would belong ex- 
clusively to the company president 
and directors. 

At Lukens, the average age of 
the committee members is_ 53, 
though one or two are approach- 
ing the retirement age of 65. Each 
committee member is appointed by 
the president. 

To the president, as well as to 
management committee members, 
it is important that as many 
“supervisory” persons as possible 
participate in organizational think- 
ing. For this reason, it is cus- 
tomary for management committee 
members to brief their division 
managers and department heads 
immediately following the Monday 
meeting, providing them with what 
information they think is necessary 
for them to carry out their tasks, 
thus increasing company efficiency. 

To some extent, this also follows 
the line of reasoning that, wher- 
ever possible, all employees should 
have an opportunity to participate 
in creating the activities of their 
particular units. 

Carrying this a _ step further, 
President Huston several years 
ago authorized the formation of a 
second echelon below the man- 
agement committee that is known 
as the management council. 

Like the management committee, 
the management council members 
are appointed by the president. The 
25 members are assistants to the 
organization heads that comprise 
the management committee. As 
most of them are in their early 
forties, it is from this group that 
Lukens expects to build its cor- 
porate strength in the years to 
come. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The person who fancies up his capital letters is quite 


showoff, with outgoing tendencies 


What Hauduritiug Keveats 


By Joseph Melvin Pavek, Ps. D. 


OTHER wasn’t just kidding 

when she used to say, ‘Watch 

your ‘p’s’ and ‘q’s.’” Some com- 

pany personnel departments are 

doing it today in connection with 
the selection of employees. 

Since 1883, when the Abbe Jean- 
Hippolyte Michon of Paris de- 
voted much time in serious study 
of penned script, thousands have 
recorded findings that brought 
about refinements to these studies. 
When used on a scientific level, 
much accuracy is possible and re- 
sults are gratifying. 

A large midwestern machine 
firm has much respect for this 
personnel screening method and 
keeps it in use constantly. It finds 
it to be a very reliable, rapid test 
method and applies it in this 
manner: 

It is a MUST that all employ- 
ment blanks be filled out in the 
prospective employee’s own hand- 
writing, with a few lines to be 
written on the back of the blank 
stating the reasons why he or she 
feels capable of handling the posi- 
tion. The “capability story’ is 
mainly for the purpose of securing 
a good representative copy of the 
individual’s script at a point when 
he is relaxed and has been relieved 
of the tension present while fill- 
ing in the blank. The firm thus has 
a copy written under more normal 
conditions. 

This employer and his private 
secretary have a good knowledge 
of the analysis method, and can 
rapidly pick out the qualities they 
desire or do not want in a worker. 

The trait-finding method is fair- 
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ly universal and_ standardized. 
For example: Dependability is de- 
termined by the construction of the 
lines, stability by the slant of the 
letters, and precision and attention 
to details by the minute dots that 
appear over the and _ bars 
that cross the “‘t’s.’ 

The entire process is the pat- 
ting together of logical reasoning. 

A large construction company 
received a letter of application, 
written in a script that was hard 
to read. However, the signature 
was executed in a very neat and 
clear manner. Logical reasoning 
will identify this as written by a 
person that is very thoughtless 
and inconsiderate, disregarding the 
struggle you will have in making 
out the message. He makes sure 
that you see and read his name 
easily. That is a definite sign of an 
egotist. You naturally would not 
want an “I” man in your employ 
any more than the construction 
company did, since his interests 
would not be for the benefit of the 
concern. 

The tempo or speed of writing 
can be calculated very easily, and 
plays a very important part in 
analysis. There are eight points to 
look for in determining fast writing 
and eight marks of identification 
that verify the slowness of writing. 

Let’s write rapidly. Note the 
clear start—no initial mark to 
start words, rhythmic alterations 
of pressure. The lines have a slight 
enthusiastic rise as they are 
placed on the paper, the “i’’ dots 
and “t” bars seem to flow to the 
right. The direct opposite occurs 
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in slow writing. A hesitating start- 
ing mark usually is seen, a sort of 
wavering; the lines sink and the 
letters are too carefully made, 
which is indicated by waves in the 
formations. The style is uniform 
and the spacing between words is 
narrow. 

Apply the rules just given to a 
letter written in longhand and 
containing symbols that definitely 
prove slow writing. If the message 
is very readable but the name can- 
not be identified or read, such a 
person has something to hide; and 
normally you do not do business 
with people who are not on the up 
and up. 

An employer required the serv- 
ices of a very careful, exacting 
man; and after a study of many 
application letters, he hired the 
person that placed his “i” and “t”’ 
bars in exactly the right position. 
The reason is obvious in this case, 
for an individual that never omits 
the dot or bar, and is so certain 
to place the dot precisely over the 
“i” and the bar in a normal loca- 
tion of the “t’” stem, must be a 
worker that pays strict attention 
to details. His work must satisfy 
because he is a perfectionist. This 
is a definite indication of a writer 
that rechecks everything he does 
to make certain that it is done well. 

No businessman would care to 
train an employee for a given task 
and then find that the man takes 
off on a “job hunt.” An unsettled, 
changeable person wavers; so does 
his handwriting. He may be very 
enthusiastic at one moment and 
writes with vigor, which will be in- 
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certainty may be shown by shaky writing of some people 


dicated by the rising lines. In direct 
contrast his lines may drop when 
his enthusiasm has fallen. This 
may also show in the fact that in- 
dividual words take on rising and 
falling positions. The loops of let- 
ters will therefore run into the 
lines above or below, and a definite 
picture of a changeable individual 
makes itself known. 

In positions requiring persons 
that calculate in a calm, unemo- 
tional manner, you would look for 
a reserved person. Watch an excit- 
able person write and you will 
witness a slanting to the right of 
all letters in proportion to the 
vigor exerted. Reserved, cool, cal- 
culating people place their letters 
straight vertically or possibly a 
slight right slant is noted. 

A selling organization requires 
two traits be present in every per- 
son they hire—persistence and de- 
termination. The person in charge 
of receiving applications for em- 
ployment is instructed to watch 
for writing that is loaded with 
heavy and long bars across the 
“t's.” A determined individual 
places pressure and emphasis on 
this part of his writing as he also 
comes down in a heavy manner 
on the lower loops of the “‘y’s’”’ and 
“g's.” 

It is all so logical and sensible. 
A person who enjoys showing off 
is saturated with that trait and 
will exhibit it in everything he 
does. He speaks as a showoff, he 
dresses that way, and likewise 
writes that way. His letters (espe- 
cially capitals) are written with 
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This running-in of lines is very likely the mark of a person 


a flourish. If you need a show- 
man in your business, he’s your 
man; but if you need a worker 
instead of a clown, be sure that 
the letters are not too ornate. 

Recently, an employer received 
an application letter that was a 
sight to behold. The loops were 
smeary and the writing was very 
much out of balance. In other 
words, the letter formations were 
made up of a variety of line thick- 
nesses. In analysis, this is known 
as “muddy script.” The shaky 
hand and wandering mind identi- 
fy a person possibly controlled by 
some stimulant. Alcohol, narcotics, 
and the like can be the reason. 
Everyone knows that a person vic- 
timized by these is not dependable. 
The employer saw at a glance 
that something was wrong; but 
just to make sure, he checked 
further and discovered that the 
man was a habitual drinker and 
rarely could be depended upon to 
work more than a few days a 
month. 

The procedure as described gives 
a workable formula and shows 
how business firms use an analysis 
of this type to a good advantage. 
Scientifically speaking, handwrit- 
ing analysis does not claim to fore- 
tell the future, nor does it tell the 
past; but it does give a good in- 
dication of what is happening at 
the time the writing is being 
placed upon the paper. 

Handwriting analysis is being 
used extensively for practical, 
rapid checks of personnel. While it 
is not used on an official basis in 
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most companies, frequently some 
member of the firm has an in- 
terest in the analysis process and 
can cite case after case where the 
tiny marks and strokes gave the 
story of success or failure of the 
new employee before he was hired. 

Handwriting analysis is used in 
psychological testing as a perma- 
nent recording of mental activity. 
Someone once said that writing is 
a muscular action, but have you 
ever tried writing while concen- 
trating on television? The script 
will lack character, for sure. 

When we write, we manually 
place on paper a permanent record 
of our thought habits. We show 
our maturity or immaturity, and 
these phases are developed through 
the years in accord with our en- 
vironment, way of living, think- 
ing, modes, and actions. The dif- 
ferentiating strokes, marks, and so 
forth that we put down on paper 
can never be changed, regardless 
of the effort we may exert, be- 
cause they are such a permanent 
part of us. 

Studying and knowing the sig- 
nificance of these graphological 
signs will reveal the real traits of 
character. This knowledge will en- 
able us to get along with and un- 
derstand our fellowman better. 

Success in any walk of life is 
weighed by all impressions we 
make on the people we come in 
contact with. 

The fact remains, handwriting 
analysis is a psychological indica- 
tor when used in a logical manner. 
It is not a cure-all, but what is? 
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bars and lower loops are likely to be 
the sign of a very persistent and determined individual 
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Training staff, supervisory, and production personnel cooperate in preparing 
training literature—first step in Marathon's ‘‘conference to machine" program 


ORMAL training differs from 
F the informal, hit-or-miss, catch- 
as-catch-can method, in that it is 
more economical and effective. 

The informal way is probably 
good enough for teaching some 
simple thing which takes only a 
moment, but if the operation is at 
all complicated, a more efficient 
approach is necessary—unless you 
don’t care how much poor quality 
a man turns out while it’s taking 
him longer than it should to learn 
correct methods. Fortunately, and 
necessarily, executives and _ just 
about all skilled workers do care. 





When time and money are spent on 
training, it pays to check the results 
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Let’s review some significant 
facts: First, one of the most im- 
portant requirements for learning 
anything is a high degree of in- 
terest in the work. There is very 
little accomplished without some 
effort on the trainee’s part. He 
must try. Usually, before he will 
try, he must want to learn and be- 
fore he will want to, he must be 
genuinely interested. 

The wonderful thing about the 
whole process is that it often 
works backward. If a man tries 
hard enough, he can find something 
interesting in any job; and the 
more interested he becomes, the 
more he will want to do it well. 

With the exception of outright 
negativism or belligerence, luke- 
warm interest and an attitude of 
indifference are the greatest ob- 
stacles to learning. 

Getting the trainee to really 
want to learn (motivation) will 
always be a major objective of 
those who try to teach intelligent- 
ly. When that is achieved, nothing 
can limit the man’s accomplish- 
ment except his own mental capa- 
city—which is quite sufficient in 
the case of all people steadily 
employed. 

Too many _ industrial leaders 
have the mistaken idea that most 
men are either ‘too dumb” to 
catch on to the work in their de- 
partment very fast or that the only 
way to know it is through ex- 
perience. These things aren’t true. 





By King Evans 


Being shown once or _ twice, 
learning by experience (trial and 
error) is the crudest and most 
wasteful method of all. Certainly, 
we learn much by doing, and some 
things we can get only through 
practice. But let’s do that after we 
are properly taught what others 
know. Why go through what they 
did without profiting from their 
experience? Why practice the 
wrong way? 

People should acquire the fun- 
damentals, the theories, the proved 
methods before they are _per- 
mitted to practice and get ex- 
perience. The most complicated 
kinds of work are taught success- 
fully in this manner. 

Before a formal training pro- 
gram begins, everyone directly 
concerned should be provided with 
an opportunity to understand and 
accept the techniques that will be 
used. This is of much help in shap- 
ing attitudes. It encourages people 
to participate more actively and 
enthusiastically. 

Those indirectly involved must 
not be forgotten, either. They also 
should be briefed on some of the 
whys and the wherefores. Thus, an 
environment of sympathetic under- 
standing is established which 
greatly increases the chances for 
good results. 

All results should be followed up. 
There will be peaks and valleys in 
any work of this kind, but a thor- 
ough followup system can do much 
to raise the floors of the valleys 
and also increase the amount of 
learning permanency. 

Education is a continuous pro- 
cedure. Little is accomplished by 
a one-shot-and-done attempt. With- 
out sufficient repetition and re- 
view, there is no such thing as 
permanent knowledge. Naturally, 
this takes time and trying. But 
even though formal training is ex- 
pensive, industry profits immedi- 
ately by having a more satisfied 
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and production-conscious employee 
(safety, quality, quantity, and cost 
being integral parts of production). 

It is just as useless to expect a 
worker to improve materially on 
the job, without adequate help, as 
it is to expect a man to improve 
his life significantly without ade- 
quate stimulus and assistance. Of 
course, there undoubtedly are a 
few ...a very few exceptions. 

Whenever and wherever people 
work together, some kind of train- 
ing takes place. It may not be the 
right kind, but it does occur. When 
less desirable attitudes and work 
habits are learned, it is reasonably 
certain that less production and 
more accidents, waste, and griev- 
ances will result. 

Then, too, in order for those 
people to become better workers, 
they must relearn, a time-consum- 
ing and difficult process of ex- 
changing poor attitudes for better 
ones, bad work habits for good, 
and clumsy methods for those that 
are efficient. 

As someone once observed, “It 
costs money to train employees 
properly. It costs more money not 
to do so.” 

Good training requires the co- 
operation of everyone, especially 
that of the trainees and the com- 
pany executives. As the leaders go, 
in all endeavor, so goes progress. 

At Marathon, we have a large 
volume of production because our 
top men are production-conscious 
and are doing something about it. 
We have good safety records be- 
cause they are safety-conscious 
and are working at it. Better train- 
ing will occur also, when the plant 
leaders want it badly enough. It is 
the same with waste control, cost 
reduction, better housekeeping, 
and almost everything else. That’s 
what leaders are for—to guide, in- 
spire, produce, develop, correct, 
and teach by words and example. 

Teaching others is not just a job 
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After studying the best methods of skilled operators, an instructor passes 


the most efficient and safest work methods on to the employees being trained 


Are all your employees well trained? 

No bad work habits? All quality production? 
No waste? No lost time due to accidents or lack 
of planning? If so, you don't have to 
read this story by the manager of Marathon Cor- 
poration’s training department. If not, 
you'll want to read it well. It will provide 
you with the executive concept of training 
and the execution of the act of training 
employees in office and plant 


responsibility. It is one practical 
way of expressing gratitude for 
our own good fortune, knowledge, 
and skill. And just as there is both 
a right and a harder way to do 
everything, there is an effective 
way to teach. 

It’s much easier to be a good 
teacher than it is to be a poor one, 
if you intend to keep teaching un- 
til you succeed. Of course, genuine 
patience and hard work are neces- 
sary. Without both of them there 
are few good results. People are 
not stupid. They quickly can tell 
whether your personal example, 
materials, and methods are worthy 
of their respect, and they respond 
accordingly. There is a big differ- 
ence between acceptable teaching 
methods and the nagging that is 
often substituted for them. 
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Training is related to actual opera- 
tion by using actual work situations 























One of the tests Marathon's gives includes checking on the ability of fork- 
lift operators to judge the width of passageways. This is a safety measure 


Instruction should be as_indi- 
vidualized and as specific as pos- 
sible. All presentations must be in 
logical sequence, complete, and 
easily understood. Accuracy is im- 
portant for obvious reasons; so, 
too, is careful planning. 

Some other easy-to-follow but 
important suggestions for teach- 
ing either a man on the job or the 
children at home are these: 


1. Do everything possible to 
make and keep the learner inter- 
ested. Cause him to really want to 
learn. 

a. Always emphasize the advan- 
tages of the job. Never talk it 
down. State the disadvantages 
honestly, and contrast them with 
the many good points of the work. 
No job is perfect. 


b. Before you begin the instruc- 
tion, tell the trainee that you ex- 
pect him to repeat your explana- 
tion in his own words. This will 
help to keep his attention and will 
save embarrassment later. 


c. Find out for sure what he al- 
ready knows about the job. Don’t 
waste time and effort teaching 
something he already knows. 


d. Talk clearly, optimistically. 
e. Keep encouraging the man. 


f. Emphasize how much easier 
the job is when done properly, and 
how much more satisfaction there 
is in doing it well. 
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2. Be patient. 


a. Remember that no one does 
his best all of the time—not even 
the teacher. 


b. Check your own attitude fre- 
quently. When you are hurried, 
slightly irritated, or unpleasantly 
critical, stop teaching. Start again 
only after you have regained your 
good humor. 


c. Repeat your instructions as 
often as is necessary, using differ- 
ent words when possible. 


d. Take the time to be thorough 
and accurate. 


e. Don’t teach too long or too 
much at one time. The best way to 
know when you are close to these 
points is by watching and ques- 
tioning the trainee. 


3. Teach until you know he 
knows. Never assume that the 
learner completely understands un- 
til he proves that he does. 


a. Be sure to speak loud enough. 


b. Insist that he tells you what 
comes next and why. Then ask 
him to show you. 


c. Always have the learner dem- 
onstrate each point at least two or 
three times. 


d. Don’t expect too much too 
soon. This is a common mistake; 
some people are quick to lose faith 
in themselves, in the trainee, and 


even in the whole _ educational 
process. It is well to remember 
that “impatience is the twin of 
ignorance.” 


4. Never say or do anything that 
might embarrass him—not even 
in fun. 


5. Be humble. It’s nerve-racking 
to be taught by a genius. Tell the 
man how pleasant you are going 
to make the learning process for 
him and then prove it. 


a. Keep emphasizing how im- 
portant the job is and how well he 
is doing. 


b. Show in every way your 
pleasure at being able to help him. 


6. Follow up. Assure him that 
you’re not going to drop him like 
a hot coal after the instruction. 
Everybody makes mistakes and 
forgets from time to time. Advise 
him not to be embarrassed when it 
happens to him, but to stop—find 
out—then proceed. 

Naturally, there is a lot more to 
industrial training than these few 
suggestions; but if they alone were 
consistently practiced by all who 
should be instructing others, how 
much happier and more productive 
this world would be. 

People fortunate enough to be 
taught by those who know even 
this much about teaching are saved 
a lot of emotional upset and loss 
of time and energy. 

The biggest and most successful 
corporations in the world are 
spending millions on direct train- 
ing costs year after year. Despite 
this fact and regardless of all logic 
and repeated proof, training in in- 
dustry will always have to be sold 
to some people just as_ sensible 
safety practices have to be sold to 
others. It’s strange and incompre- 
hensible but it seems to be a fact. 

Of course, most men in this day 
and age are aware of the advan- 
tages of on-the-job education and 
are glad to benefit from it. 

There are a few supervisors, 
though, who still want to do every- 
thing possible themselves. They 
don’t want help from anybody, 
especially not from staffmen. And 
if permitted, they will insist on 
working that way, no matter how 
long it takes to get results or how 
much it costs. 

They put a desire for personal 
recognition above the best interests 
of their company and are obviously 
reluctant to share credit. 

A spirit of independence is a 
good thing. We want men to stand 


(Continued on page 36) 
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You work more comfortably ina 


pod; 


Try it and see for yourself what this fully adjustable chair can do for you 


Sit for a day in a Comfort Master and 
see what a lift it gives you! 


Its five adjustments afford you the 


luxury of complete comfort. You work 
hard all day with less fatigue because 
the chair is fitted to you for good seated 
posture. You go home at night without 
that fagged out feeling 


Note, too, these other big advantages: 
Comfort Master is good looking. Its 


satin-smooth anodized finish, in the 
richness of gold, ebony or natural alu 
minum, contrasts regally with the 


warm, colorful tones of Bedford cord or 


plastic upholstery. Cushioning is’ 


foam rubber. 


The aluminum frame is rigid, strong, 
light in weight, fireproof and wearproof. 
This means years of beauty, years of 
comfort, years of service. Easy clean 
ing, minimum upkeep, maximum life 


MODE-MAKER DESKS ® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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LLLLP ALUMINUM CHAIR 


Try a Comfort Master in your own 
office—for a day or a week! Just phone 
the local GF dealer or branch. See your 
local yellow pages for the showroom 
address. Or write The General Fire 
proofing Company, Department A-51, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


© GF Co. 1956 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





| Let's Sell The 


Arthur H. Richland, senior partner in 
Arthur 
“third man" 


Richland and Company, is 
in many negotiations 
combinations 


leading to industrial 


1* an economy characterized as 
one in which “everything begins 
and ends in taxes,” 


probably no 
commercial activity better fills 
that specification than that of buy- 
ing and selling businesses. 

In addition, it might be added, 
in no other field have the reasons 
for buying and selling changed 
more greatly. 

Every year, an increasing num- 
ber of tax-prompted buy-sell or 
merger transactions take place. 
Many mergers would never have 
been made if it were not for taxes 
and their effect on price. 

To the casual reader of the 
business pages, these sales and 
mergers often appear fantastic in 
the widely different types of busi- 
nesses involved. But they aren't. 
They are brought about by potent 
forces, often complicated in thei! 
development, but always simple in 
their aims. 

Activity in the field of business 
brokerage is high; the generally 
high level of production and earn- 
ings makes it a good time either to 
buy or sell. Secondly, there is al- 
ways the possibility that Congress 
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Business 


By Frederick Seaberg 


What are some of the angles behind today’s 


wave of business mergers, buying and selling? 


How can you make a profit out of purchasing 


a losing proposition? Who is the ‘‘third man” 


in negotiations? Why buy a tax loss? How 


can you create one? 


may at some future time take away 
some of the tax advantages busi- 
ness can use today. 

In a discussion of the more im- 
portant aspects of buy-sell trans- 
actions, the kinds of properties in- 
volved, the reasons for sale and 
purchase, along with the changing 
techniques employed, let’s consider 
firms of medium size—worth from 
$1 million to $10 million. 

Before turning to the specific 
problems that taxes raise, the ques- 
tion may well be asked: Is there a 
specific pattern of reasons why 
businesses are sold? There is. 


1. Businesses are sometimes sold 
for personal reasons: A man has 
reached retirement age and there 
are no family successors willing or 
able to take over; a partner has 
died; or an estate problem involv- 
ing a man’s concern for his wife’s 
position in the event of his death. 


2. It may be entirely a business 
reason. His company may be 
struggling along, or dying for lack 
of capital that a poor earnings rec- 
ord makes it impossible to attract. 
Or it may be that the business has 
accumulated too much capital 
with no acceptable way of with- 
drawing the surplus funds from 
the corporation. Again, obsolete 
plant and equipment may under- 
mine the ability to compete with 
more modern plants. The industry 
may be outmoded or decadent. 

Often the owners of a business 
dependent on a single industry de- 
cide to sell rather than face the 


Is it legal? Ethical? 


hopeless outlook another  reces- 
sion orf depression might create. 

3. Tax factors, increasingly com- 
plex and demanding, are more and 
more frequently the deciding in- 
fluence in the sale, transfer, or 
merger of a business. And they 
are among the most powerful 
forces shaping the methods by 
which any buy-sell transaction is 
carried out. 

High taxes often tend to make a 
man say, ‘“‘What’s the use?” when 
he gets along in years and can re- 
tire comfortably. This is particu- 
larls’ true when a corporation is 
owned by a family or partners 
whose income (apart from the 
business) puts them in a_ tax 
bracket so high that it cancels out 
any benefit to be gained from ad- 
ditional salaries or dividends. 

When a man is caught between 
90 per cent personal taxes and 
Section 102 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Act, he begins to think about 
a capital gain. Only by selling, 
merging, or liquidating can he 
safely negotiate these financial 
straits. 

4. In addition, another 
haunts the man whose financial 
worth is concentrated in a profit- 
able business. In the event of his 
death, the goodwill value estab- 
lished for his holdings by Federal 
and State appraisers could easily 
generate inheritance taxes so large 
as to force his heirs to liquidate a 
good business to pay them. Realis- 
tic values can be established only 


specter 
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All in a day’s work...and all on one Dictabelt record 


HIs red plastic belt is Dictaphone’s DICTABEL1 
record. On just one DICTABELT you can record 
an average day’s business dictation. 


Because of the exclusive DICTABELT, more people 
buy Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machines 
than all other kinds put together. Here’s why: 

DICTABELTS capture your voice so clearly secre- 
taries can’t mistake what you've said. Visible re- 
cording of DICTABELTS means you never lose your 


place ... never spoil previous dictation. 

They’re unbreakable, nonerasable, feather-light. 
Mail or file DICTABELTS like ordinary letters. 

DICTABELTS cost less for a day’s dictation than 
an air mail stamp. 

For free booklet—or free demonstration of the 
rIME-MASTER— write Information Department, 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 


DICTAPHON ion CORPORATION 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER Dictating Machine, 


“Takes the words right out of your mind.” 


February 1956 


orporation, Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto in 
Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London W. 1. Dictaphone 


registered trade-marks of Dictaphone Corporation 
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Plugging the so-called tar law loopholes tan't easy... 


by merging, liquidating, or selling 
a portion—if not all—of the es- 
tate’s holdings before they become 
taxable. 

These, then, are the major rea- 
sons that decide the sale of a 
business. 

Why are businesses bought? 

So few businesses are bought by 
individuals today that their num- 
ber is almost negligible. Their ac- 
quisition is almost always by cor- 
porate or syndicate buyers. 

The purpose—or purposes—the 
buyer has in mind when he makes 
a purchase divides such buying 
transactions into two definite clas- 
sifications. The first might be 
called the orthodox or “functional” 
type. The second might be called 
the “financial” type. On occasion, 
the deal may have something of 
both types. 

In the functional type the buyer 
is seeking: 


1. An improvement in the buy- 
er’s earnings per share. This is best 
accomplished if the buying com- 
pany can add to its income the 
profits of the business it buys, with- 
out too much dilution of the com- 
mon stock equities of the buyer’s 
stockholders. 


2. To diversify its products dur- 
ing this period when management 
is experiencing the highest break- 
even point in our business history. 
Less dependence on a single prod- 
uct (or type of products) or a 
single industry is excellent insur- 
ance against the effects of recur- 
rent recessions. 

Even when the price is high, it 
is cheaper in the long run to buy 
a going business than to pour in 
the money, time, and effort needed 
to establish a new one. 

(It might be noted here, that 
while there have been successful 
mergers of totally different enter- 
prises, the outcome is safer where 
some area of compatibility exists. 
This may arise from similarity of 
the companies’ manufacturing 
processes, their distribution pat- 
terns, or because the two enter- 
prises are complementary with sea- 
sonal curves of production and 
sales that replace losing months 
with profit periods. ) 


3. To strengthen the company 
in either its finance or production 
or both. Sometimes the buying 
company needs cash, while the 
seller has too much. Sometimes the 
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buyer’s research department has 
talent to spare for the seller’s de- 
velopment. Frequently, the main 
attraction in the deal is the seller’s 
youthful and competent personnel. 

All of these factors may, on oc- 
casion, figure in the second type of 
transaction—the financial one. But 
they are of secondary interest in 
most cases. 

In this financial-type deal, tax 
considerations are the prime 
movers. The prospective buyer is 
looking for a business which he 
may or may not continue to oper- 
ate. But it must have existing or 
potential tax credits that can be 
used effectively and profitably in 
the merger. 


The buyer wants: 


1. To buy a tax loss already 
existing. 


2. To buy a business in which 
a tax loss can be created after the 
merger. 

Here is a simplified example: 

The mythical Acme Manufactur- 
ing Co. has a book worth of $3 
million. Half of this is in current 
assets; the remainder in plant, ma- 
chinery, and fixed assets. Obsolete 
equipment and plant, and/or a de- 
clining market for the company’s 
products persuade the owners to 
sell. 

The prosperous (and, again, 
mythical) Crown Co., which is pay- 
ing 52 per cent of its earnings to 
Uncle Sam, offers the Acme stock- 
holders $1 million. The offer is 
accepted. 

When the sale is completed and 
the two companies merged, suf- 
ficient cash is realized by the liqui- 
dation of Acme’s current assets to 
pay off all debts and to leave a 
net recovery of $1 million. This 
offsets the purchase price paid for 
the entire Acme business. 

When the fixed assets of the 
Acme Co. are sold—even though 
they are on the books for $1.5 mil- 
lion after depreciation—any pro- 
ceeds realized represent a clear 
cash profit for the Crown Co. 

Crown owns the Acme Co., but 
it owns something else, too. 

This is the tax credit generated 
by the sale of these assets at less 
than their book value. 

What has happened? 

If $1.5 million of Acme’s (fixed) 
assets are sold for $500,000 in cash, 
Crown has made a profit of $500,- 
000 in cash (probably subject to 


capital gains tax only) and, in ad- 
dition, has created a $1 million tax 
carry-forward loss-tax credit to 
apply against future profits of the 
Crown Co. 

Instead of liquidating Acme’s as- 
sets, Crown may choose to operate 
it in conjunction with its own busi- 
ness. Or it may reduce its size and 
sell off unprofitable divisions and 
assets. A flexible pattern exists to 
be determined by the future earn- 
ings of both companies. 

This is the financial-type merge1 
in its barest essentials. 

Understandably enough, the 
business broker who negotiates 
these complicated finance and tax 
matters is often the one who sug- 
gested the transactions in the first 
place, to people who have never 
thought of them. He might be 
called The Third Man—a specialist 
with broad industrial, banking, and 
tax experience required in such 
projects. 

This type of financial merger is 
often regarded as taking advantage 
of a legal loophole. Actually, in a 
way it is, but it is doubtful 
whether perfect tax laws can ever 
be written. Plugging the so-called 
tax law loopholes isn’t easy, be- 
cause in aiming legislation and 
regulations at the “outsider”? who 
is seeking pure tax advantages, the 
legislators are just as likely to hit 
the company that is expanding or 
diversifying to recoup losses it has 
sustained. 

Perhaps it is impossible to ever 
legislate a balance between the 
rights of the individual and the 
rights of the Government. 

In the meantime, the financial- 
type merger will continue. It is in 
the American business tradition: 
The alert businessman taking ad- 
vantage of a legitimate oppor- 
tunity to make a profit or save on 
taxes. 


Editor’s Note 


The ideas and thoughts ezx- 
pressed in this article are those of 
the author. AMERICAN BUSINESS 
will welcome your opinions on this 
matter of merging, liquidating, and 
selling of businesses or portions of 
them. What do you think about the 
“tax-dodging” aspects? Is this 
“loophole” one that should be 
plugged, since many companies 
cannot take advantage of it? 
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Of 
America’s 500 
Largest Companies 


The Fortune 
Directory 

of the 

500 Largest 
U.S. Industrial 


Corporations 


FORTUNE MAGAZINE eecently published a list of 
the 500 largest U. S. Industrial Corporations. Of these 469 (94%) 
use DITTO Duplicating equipment. These DITTO Installations 
*How DITTO Saves Time and Money 

for Industrial Leaders! 


Copyright 1955 
Time Inc 











represent millions of dollars saved in all phases of paperwork 
including such routines as order-billing, production, payroll and 
purchasing. 


Thousands of Companies, Large and Small, Use 
DITTO Because They Can Do All These Things. 


1. Military Aircraft manufacturer 
saves $50,000 annually through reduc- 
tion of 22 clerical personnel. 

2. Automatic Machine manufac- 
turer saves 400% in time, speeds 
production. 


3. Truck and Hoist manufacturer 
saves $21,000 in clerical costs 
annually. 
4. Commercial Aircraft manufacturer 
saves 11 to 18 days in getting orders 
into shop. 


5. Refrigerator manufacturer saves 
$15,800 in office salaries annually. 


6. Railroad Car manufacturer 
handles increased production with 24 
less employees. 


7. Industrial Truck manufacturer 
saves $25,000 annually in order 
writing alone. 


8. Optical Instrument manufacturer 
speeds handling of purchase orders 
with three less clerks. 


* Send for complete case histories telling how these savings are made 
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1. Make up to 300 copies from a single 
written original of anything typed, 
hand-written, traced or drawn, with- 
out need of stencils, mats, type or 
make ready 


2. Make 100 to 120 copies per minute 
in 1 to 5 colors at once 


3. Make copies on varying weights of 
paper and card stock and on any 
standard size sheets from 3” x 5” 
to 9” x 14”. 


4. Obtain accurate registration, copy 
to copy. 


5. Reuse the same master for suc- 
cessive copy runs. 


6. Use the master to run copies at one 
location, then send it to another loca 
tion and run additional copies. 


7. Add new data to master periodic- 
ally for reuse in running cumulative 
reports 

8. Mask out any material on master 
not required on certain copies. 


9. Reproduce single items from 
master onto unit copies such as labor 
tickets and material requisitions. 


DITTO. 


What DITTO Can Do For Others...DITTO Can Do For You 


Take this First Step te Increased Paperwork Efficiency 


MAIL COUPON FOR FACTS 


DITTO, Incorporated, 2208 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill 


DITTO of Canada, Ltd, Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO (Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 6, Engiend 


At no cost or obligation, please send me case histories and information on how 
you can save us money, time, and effort with DITTO One-Writing Systems For 


C) Order-Billing 
© Payroll 
Name, Position 
Company 


Address__ 


0 Production 
} Inventory Control 


© Purchase-Receiving 
© Other 
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A.B.C. Freight Forwarding Corp. employees like their 


vacations at ranch set up by Arthur J. Brown, president 


Let’s Go To 
The Ranch 


By Allen Brown 


OT content with offering his 

employees good pay, steady 
work, and the best of working 
conditions, Arthur J. Brown, presi- 
dent of A.B.C. Freight Forward- 
ing Corp., has established a com- 
pany recreation resort so that his 
employees can enjoy a free sum- 
mer vacation. 

This innovation in employer-em- 
ployee relations was born 8 years 
ago when Mr. Brown realized that 
hotel rates, food, and traveling ex- 
penses were so high that the ordi- 
nary worker with a family couldn’t 
afford a summer vacation away 
from home. 

This realization prompted his 
establishment of Ajaybe Ranch, so 
that his 1,000 employees could en- 
joy summer vacations at a mini- 
mum of expense. In early 1947, 
Mr. Brown bought the 180-acre 
estate of the late industrialist, Vin- 
cent Bendix, near Flemington, 
N. J., about 50 miles from New 
York City. He acquired the prop- 
erty, with the Bendix house, for 
about $50,000. Each year since, he 
has spent $20,000 on additions and 
improvements. 

The first year, a large barn was 
converted into a spacious guest 
house with accommodations, in- 
cluding private baths, for 16 fami- 
lies. An outdoor stage and dance 
pavilion were also constructed, and 
a mess hall was improvised. 

Since then, Mr. Brown has added 
many new features to the ranch. 
Most popular with the employees 
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is a large outdoor pool with under- 
water lighting. The ranch also has 
a new dining hall seating 120 per- 
sons, with a kitchen comparable 
to the finest hotel’s. The hall, 
equipped with a combination pro- 
jection room and _ stage control 
booth, doubles as a fieldhouse 
when the weather is bad. 

Today, the ranch offers facilities 
for volleyball, tennis, baseball, 
shuffleboard, horseshoes, horseback 
riding, basketball, and badminton. 
At night the employees usually 
gather in the dining hall for in- 
formal parties or card games, or to 
watch a movie. 

So that the parents can really 
relax on their vacations, Mr. Brown 
has furnished facilities for the 
children, too. One of the early ad- 
ditions to the ranch was a chil- 
dren’s wading pool; and for the 
older children, there’s a playground 
supervisor on hand to organize 
games and activities for them. 

As the ranch grew in popularity, 
Mr. Brown found it necessary to 
build 16 brick bungalows so that 
the resort can now accommodate 
32 families at one time. 

During the 10 weeks that the 
ranch is open (July 4 until Labor 
Day), there are very seldom any 
empty rooms. Employees come 
from all 16 states in which A.B.C. 
has offices. Reservations are made 
with the New York office during 
May and June on a first come, first 
served basis. Each employee is en- 
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Pool, tennis, badminton, shuffleboard, horseback riding, 
and many other sports are available at the employee camp 
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A buffet supper in the 120-person 
dining hall, also used for movies 


Keeping the children happy and 


busy is adequately taken care of 
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Save steps, hours- and maybe your business” 





Unshipped Orders, 
Bills of Lading 


Accounts 
Receivable 


Customer 
Card List 


Paid Accounts, 
Voucher Checks 


Current Work, 
Reports, Contracts 


can’t burn any of the 


records in this office 


.-.- ALL ARE PROTECTED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABELS 


OU are looking here at no ordinary 

office scene. The difference is a new 
means of record keeping, now revolu- 
tionizing office methods—fire protec- 
tion for all records right where they are 
being used. 

This modern ‘‘time-engineered”’ 
Shaw-Walker equipment not only gives 
right-on-the-job fire protection during 
working hours when most fires (55% ) 
occur, it pays for itself by saving time 
and space. All of the savings from this 
efficiency go directly into profits. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 





Checks, Cash, 
Collection Sheets 


Accounts 
Payable 


& 


EACH DRAWER A SAFE! Jn this mod- 
ern, good looking Shaw-Walker fire- 
proof equipment, fire walls stand 
between your irreplaceable records 
and possible destruction. Fire-File, 


Thick, 


steel-walled steel-reinforced fire insu- 


with corner cut away shows: 


lation on all six sides of eat h drawer. 
Vault-like interlocking drawer front. 





Shaw-Walker makes 46 different 
types of this time-saving, fireproof 
Desks, Fire-Files, Post- 
ing Trays. In them your records will 


equipment 


be completely safe, always ready for 
instant use, even after a fire. You can’t 
afford to gamble—57% of the 
nesses who lose records in fires never 
fully recover. 

Shaw-Walker has been helping 
American business save time and step 


busi- 


up office output since 1899. There are 
4,000 Shaw-Walker products—chairs, 
desks, filing cabinets, Fire-Files, loose- 


leaf and payroll equipment — every- 





thing for the office except machines— 
each “‘time-engineered”’ for the needs 
of every job and worker. 

So if you are modernizing or setting 
up a new office, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker throughout. It will help 
you stretch time—the most critical 
factor in business today. It may save 
your business! 


THE BOOKLET, “TIME AND OFFICE WORK" is packed 
with ideas for stretching office time. A wealth 


nformattion o ne-engineere office svstems 


Many color illustra 
etterhead to 


Css 
> Mi higan 


ind equipment. 36 pages! 
tions Write tod 
Shau 


y, on Ousin 


Walker, Muskegon 57 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 





Gaining a Golden Hour Every Day... 


(Continued from page 13) 


b. Ask These Six Questions: Put 
your answers down on a sheet of 
paper. The mere act of recording 
often generates ideas on how a 
job can be done faster and better. 

1. Why is it necessary at all? 
This point is so obvious, often it’s 
overlooked. You may find you're 
doing certain things merely out of 
habit. Can you eliminate the en- 
tire operation? Or part of it? 

2. What’s the point of this step? 
Does its accomplishment contribute 
something that wasn’t there be- 
fore? Work simplification derives 
its power from the proposition that 
any step which doesn’t add value, 
give or receive essential informa- 
tion, plan or calculate, is reduc- 
ible waste. Eliminate the waste 
and you save time. 

3. Where should it be done? Is 
there a reason for sitting at a desk 
to handle papers? I’ve eliminated 
the desk in my office, an idea de- 
veloped by Lawrence’ Appley, 
president of American Manage- 
ment Association, and by a num- 
ber of executives at Columbia 
Broadcasting System and _ else- 


where. I find that the desk isn't 
necessary. My dictating machine 
is set in a bookcase, my personal 
file cabinet is kept in an attractive 
office cabinet. The office looks rest- 
ful and it works more efficiently as 
a result. Reminder: Check the 
places where you conventionally do 
your job with regard to light, ven- 
tilation, and necessary facilities. 


4. When should it be done? Could 
you do some of the things you're 
doing at different hours? Or group 
them together to get them done 
more quickly? 


5. Who should do it? Perhaps 
you’re taking on too many respon- 
sibilities which could be delegated 
to someone else. Your own organi- 
zation may be _ handling tasks 
which could be done outside at 
less cost. 


6. What’s the best way to do it? 
See if there aren’t better ways to 
increase your output with less 
effort. 

c. Develop a New Method: After 


you’ve broken down the operation 
and questioned each detail in writ- 





Does your day start early or are you the late-starting type? 


ing, try to talk to others in your 
own firm to work out the new 
method. Basically, you'll find it 
consists of five steps: 


1. Eliminating any unnecessary 
details. 

2. Combining two or more jobs 
wherever practical. 

3. Rearranging the order of your 
task systematically for better se- 
quence via prearrangement of all 
things you need to do. 


1, Simplifying all details. 


5. Planning put-away (storage 
of records, information, and mate- 
rials) to save time on make-ready 


of next job. 


d. Applying the New Method 
After you've developed a new 
method for a repetitive task, begin 
using it at once. See if practice is 
as good as theory. It may take you 
a while to establish, but you'll soon 
become accustomed to your new 
work method. Check yourself oc- 
casionally to see that you're follow- 
ing your new pattern and, at the 
same time, keep looking for still 
better methods. To apply the ideas, 
go through your day, check off 
your own reactions, ideas, and 
methods of improvement, and 
stimulate your own thinking on 
timesaving. You'll find it works. 


Most people find that on certain 
days they get things done more 
speedily. And you've probably 
wondered if your increased speed 
and results were psychological or 
actual. The fact is, all of us not 
only have better and worse days, 
but hours. And while often psy- 
chological, there’s a very definite 
physical basis for your improved 
ability at certain times and 
lessened drive at others. Our up- 
and-down peaks follow no stand- 
ard pattern. Hence, it’s important 
to seek out specific details on when 
your best hours occur. 

Dr. Nathaniel Kleitman, Univer- 
sity of Chicago physiologist, has 
for many years been noted as an 
expert not only on sleep, but on 
its opposite—wakefulness. Using 
what he calls the “clinical ther- 
mometer,” he has proved that how 
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THE MIGHTIEST 


The Comptometer doesn't do every fig- 
ure job business calls for. But it does 
so many jobs so much better, it is in 
demand practically everywhere. That's 
the reason Comptometer has accumu- 
lated more business experience and 
more office seniority than any other 
adding-calculating machine. 
Operators like the operating ease 
and, from results, bosses can’t help 
rating its efficiency high. Inventive 
engineers gave Comptometer Floating 
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LITTLE WORKHORSE IN BUSINESS 


Touch, a synonym for operation with- 
out fatigue. Through another Compt 
ometer first known as Direct Action. 
answers appear instantly In large read- 
able figures. The 
ingly accurate. In case the operator 
are flashed to the 
touch. 


ichine is unfail- 


does slip. signals 
via sight. sound. 
Whether this wondrous little work- 


horse can do certain jobs in vour office 


senses 


better is something you may want to 
work out with the ¢ 


COMPTOMETER 


omptometer rep- 


If you'd like a demonstra- 
He’s in 


resentative 
tion on your work. call him in. 
the Yellow Pages. or send the « oupon, 


FELT & TARRANT Mig. C 
717 North Paulina St.. Chicag 
Gentieme thout cost or obligat 


want 


COMPTOMETER® DICTATION MACHINE 
jRAPH® CALCULATING-ADDING MACHINE 
pr si cities and throughout the world 





fast we get started in the morning 
depends on our body temperature. 

Your “normal” body tempera- 
ture is supposed to be 98.6 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Actually, however, it 
varies as much as 3 degrees during 
the day, even when you're perfect- 
ly well. The variations—low when 
you’re asleep, high when you're 
awake—reflect your basal metabo- 
lism, that complicated process by 
which your body burns oxygen and, 
so to speak, stokes your furnace. 
The pattern of temperature varia- 
tions coincides with the rise and 
fall in your working efficiency, 
mental alertness, and feeling of 
well-being. Though not all of us 
respond alike, we are likely to fall 
into one of these three types: 

a. The Morning Type: He wakes 
up with the furnace hot and ready 
to go full blast. Packed with drive, 
he reaches his peak around noon, 
then cools off gradually. By eve- 
ning, you might say he’s pretty 
well burned out for that day. 

b. The Evening Type: He hates 
to get up, and goes through the 
morning listless, lethargic, even 
surly. But soon after noon, he be- 
gins glowing. By late afternoon, 
he’s just as much a fireball as Type 
A was in the morning. And by the 
time Type B’s fires are ready to be 
banked in the late evening, Type A 
has started on his 40 winks. 


c. The Half-and-Half: This happy 
man has the virtues of both the 
others. His personal thermostat 
gets him off to an early start. It 
cools him down at midday and fires 
him up again for the afternoon. 


You Can Change Your Cycle 


Your cycle isn’t permanent, how- 
ever. As much as anything, your 
ups and downs are fixed by habit. 
President Eisenhower has, by 
training, been conditioned to an 
early start. Years of answering 
reveille won't permit him to sleep 
beyond 6:30 a.m., except when he’s 
not well. His normal working hours 
have been until late in the day; he 
retires about 11:00 p.m. Sometimes 
in the morning, his mind has been 
in such high gear that his aides 
feel he’s thought through ideas 
while asleep. 

You can vary your pattern of 
temperature and work by a few 
weeks’ deliberate effort. To raise 
your body heat in the morning, 
take a long, hot shower or bath, 
or up to a half hour of calisthenics. 
Once achieved, the temperature 
stays high, changing your day’s 
whole cycle. Therein, in the opinion 


of experts to whom I've talked, lies 
the benefit President Truman de- 
rived from the long, strenuous 
morning walks he took during his 
years as President. 

The common tendency is to de- 
lay mental work until afternoon. 
But this is often a mistake. Try 
yourself on these questions: 


A. Are you using your best hours 
doing many secondary tasks which 
you might handle just as easily 
later? 

B. Do you do a lot of desk work 
or other straightening up when this 
routine could be done later or at 
day’s end so as to start you off with 
a zip? 

C. Do you insist on handling rou- 
tine correspondence to “get it out 
of the way” and leave your mind 
free for bigger things? Actually, 
you'd do better hitting those bigger 
things first and tackling letters and 
minor items last. 

D. Have you made a conscien- 
tious effort to advance your cycle? 
Bear in mind that even if you're 
the evening type, you'll suffer a 
loss of efficiency later in the day. 
This is because, in most cases, you 
will already have been at work for 
a certain number of hours—and 
thus have used up a portion of the 
energy not otherwise restored. 


Choose Your Best Season 


Besides using your best hours, 
choosing your best work seasons 
can help you get more done in less 
time. Because of the calendar, we 
often resolve to start our new time- 
saving and self-improvements on 
New Year’s Day. Actually, you’d 
do much better if you’d turn your 
fresh page of time- and effort-con- 
suming activities during April or 
October. 

Dr. Ellsworth Huntington of 
Yale University found, after exten- 
sive studies, that for most of us 
spring and fall are the periods 
when our body mechanisms work 
most efficiently—and when we’re 
able to get far more done in less 
time. Perhaps Uncle Sam was wise 
when he decided income tax should 
be filed in a month when efficiency 
is at its highest. 


Where You Work 


You may be one of those busi- 
nessmen who says you can do what 
you have to do anywhere and that 
the setting has no effect on how 
much time and effort it takes for 
you to accomplish your objectives. 

teportedly, Albert Einstein and 


a few other geniuses had _ this 
ability to concentrate anywhere at 
any time. But to most of us, how- 
ever, the attractiveness of our 
work surroundings increases our 
efficiency. This has been scientifi- 
cally proved. Dr. Warner Brown 
of the University of California di- 
vided a group of students into two 
teams. Half were given jobs to do 
in a dingy, attic-like room. The 
same number were offered similar 
tasks in attractively furnished set- 
tings. Although many first said 
the locale made little difference, 
those in the unattractive offices 
were not able to do as much, or do 
it as quickly, as the group in the 
pleasanter surroundings. 


a. The Clean Desk: You may be 
a wizard who can do your best job 
at a desk covered with papers, 
magazines, and _ supplies. Many 
creative people insist that’s the 
only way they can work. If that’s 
your method, perhaps you’re the 
exception to the rule. But the 
clean-desk fetish, the neat office, 
is more than just a fad. Eliminat- 
ing the clutter helps straighten out 
your own mind—and helps you get 
more done in less time. 


b. Better Light: Good light is 
one of the most important factors 
in helping you accomplish more in 
less time. Engineers in General 
Electric’s laboratories found hun- 
dreds of industrial plants have in- 
creased output 10 per cent to 30 
per cent by improving illumination. 
You can do the same with your 
work setup. Seek good, even illumi- 
nation. Fancy shades or dim lights 
may be decorative at home, but for 
office activities you need light that 
will help make detail clear without 
strain. And although good lighting 
cannot correct defective eyesight, 
it can help preserve sight, and en- 
able those with defective vision 
to see better and keep moving 
ahead at maximum efficiency. 


Summary 


There are scores of devices 
I found hundreds in my research- 
ing—but these are an important 
few that can give you a good start 
toward becoming minute-con- 
scious——seeking deliberately to 
save time and energy, to find the 
better and easier way of doing 
things. And you'll discover that 
when you finish your day, you've 
accomplished as much as, if not 
more than, with the old methods 
and find extra time to do all the 
many things you want to do but 
up to now haven’t “had time for.” 
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‘20 minutes of Verifax Copyin 
saves 4 whole day of typing 


Mr. Reece Geissinger, President, 
Back and forth across Mr. Geissinger's Reece Geissinger Associates, 
desk flows a tide of correspondence from Pittsburgh, Pa. 
the metal parts manufacturers he represents, and 
from his customers and salesmen in eight states. 

Inquiries, specification sheets, blueprints, estimates, 

quotations—all must be copied for the office record and 
dispatched immediately. 


tie 


Retyping was a costly bottleneck. But, now, with a Verifax Copier, 
Mr. Geissinger easily keeps ahead of the paper work. 


A $240 Kodak Verifax Copier speeds communica- 
tions to a remarkable degree. In addition, it paid 
for itself the very first month on savings in re- 
typing, alone. 


In just 1 minute 5 copies can be made of any 
record for only 2% cents each. In 20 minutes —or 
less—the daily output of a skilled typist is matched. 
Furthermore, anyone in the office can whisk out 
Verifax copies. And no change in room lighting is 
required. 


No proofreading . . . No mistakes. Even more 
important than the dollar savings is the fact 
that Verifax copies are photo-exact ... authentic 
from letterhead to signature. 


In Mr. Geissinger’s business, a wrong dimen- 
sion in a drawing or a misplaced decimal point 
would be a costly mistake. But Verifax copying 
eliminates the need for proofreading — allows 
him to dispatch work immediately without a 
chance of error. 


101 uses. Job after job is simplified for this con- 
cern. Retyping is eliminated in preparing quotation 
forms; in duplicating technical articles for salesmen; 
in making extra “carbons.” 

New free booklet shows how Verifax copying is 
cutting costs today in thousands of offices . . . con- 
tains many valuable tips for boss, secretary, and 
office staff. Price subject to change without notice 

Only $240... makes 5 photo-exact copies 


in one minute for 2'2¢ each 


-———— MAIL COUPON TODAY — 


Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y 


Please send free copy of “New Time-Saver, 


New Idea for Every Office.” 71 


Name__ : Position 
Company — 


Street_ 


City 








To Correct 


or Rewrite? 


100 Executives Indicate Their Preferences 


By Cleo Click 


Business Teacher 


OU can’t get around it. Typists 

make mistakes. They make 25 
mistakes most often, ranging from 
errors in spacing between words 
to omitting dates and misspelling 
names. But the people who receive 
the letters don’t think of errors as 
mere slips of the finger. They’re 
liable to form a bad impression of 
the company or, at least, of the 
person who signed the letter. A 


letter with mistakes in it becomes 
a letter that wasn’t read before 
signing, denoting carelessness, 
sloppiness, or something similar 
and not complimentary. 

Yet, letters cost money—-from $1 
to $3, depending upon the type of 
letter. An executive thinks twice 
before he has a letter that has to 
go out today retyped. Some execu- 
tives don’t worry too much about 











ERRORS 


Mailable 
after being Unmailable Not 


Mailable 
without 
scored 


correction corrected 





. Two spaces between words 


tion marks 
. Capital letter not on line 


Struck-over letter 


. Omission of hyphen 
Letter not straight on the page 
. Misspelled words 
. Uneven left-hand margin 
. Ghost letters 
. Incorrect division of words 
. Word omitted 
. Untidy erasures 
. Transposed letters 
Plural used for singular 


paragraphs when using 


spacing 
mentary close 


letter 
Error in figures 


. Omission of line 
Name of person misspelled 
Date omitted 





. Omission of space between words 


Incorrect spacing after punctua- 


Failure to capitalize proper words 


. Uneven indention of paragraphs 
Failure to double space between 
single 


. Incorrect punctuation of compli- 


Incorrect punctuation in body of 


Poor placement of letter on page 
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a simple error. They correct it as 
they sign, and thus “make it look 
more personal—at least, as though 
it was read before signing.” Every 
letter doesn’t lend itself to this 
treatment. It all depends on the 
recipient and what his reaction to 
a hand-corrected letter will be. 

Typed corrections made in let- 
ters vary in quality, depending upon 
typing and erasure skill. Some 
people have it; some don’t. Dr. V.A. 
Musselman of the University of 
Kentucky recently completed a 
survey to discover standards of ac- 
curacy and correction tolerances 
among businessmen. One hundred 
and fifty businessmen were sent a 
list of the 25 errors most common to 
business letters, and were asked 
which errors they considered mail- 
able without correction, mailable 
after correction, or unmailable and 
to be retyped. In cases where the 
respondent indicated that the mis- 
takes could be corrected, it was, of 
course, indicated that the correc- 
tions would have to be tidy. These 
replies were received from 100 
executives. 


Good Training 
Program 


(Continued from page 24) 


on their own feet, to think for 
themselves, to use initiative. But, 
we also expect them to realize thei! 
own limitations, to understand that 
just as “no man can live unto him- 
self alone,”’ neither can he work 
that way. When this condition 
exists, it is management’s fault for 
allowing it. In all life situations 
where teamwork is to everybody's 
best interest, greedy individuals 
must be controlled. 

In some cases, it is not so much 
a craving for attention that causes 
supervisors to act this way as it is 
a misinterpretation of manage- 
ment’s policy regarding line and 
staff. 

Everyone realizes it’s 
tageous to distinguish 
line responsibilities and _ staff 
duties. But in some places, this 
distinction is exaggerated to an im- 
practical degree. It’s silly not to 
properly use people with specialized 
training when they are available 
and can help to get better results 
sooner. 

One of 
asked of 


advan- 
between 


the biggest questions 
industrial training is, 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY—A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 


TO THE MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR 


Communication in American Business 





The roll-top desk 


time business enterprise 


decision-making center for old- 
was left behind in the 
trend toward mass production and mass selling 
techniques. And with our modern business methods 
came the concept of the management team—the idea 
that a group of executives, by sharing responsibility. 
can run a business better. 

Now we see business decisions being made and 
influenced at many different points in a single organ- 
ization. Executives and employees working together 
in different departments—often on different floors 
even in diflerent buildings! .. . This poses com- 
munication problems which concern alert manage- 
ment in every office, plant, institution and industry: 

“Which communication system will tie my or- 


effectively? How can 1 


determine the best system to meet the special needs 


ganization together most 


of MY organization?” 

Thousands of organizations, in virtually every 
business .. . of every size and type .. . have solved 
these problems with P-A-X Business Telephone 
Systems. P-A-X is a completely automatic, dial- 
operated telephone system that is entirely separate 
from the public telephones, and is used exclusively 
for inside telephone service. P-A-X is owned by the 
user, and can be adapted to his special needs. It 
may even be equipped to provide various Auxiliary 
Services—making a complete, automatic system of 
internal communication. 
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Several P-A-X users have cooperated with us in 
preparing case studies which show just how P-A-X 
Systems are meeting their particular needs. You 
will probably find that one or more of these studies 
covers problems much like yours. We suggest you 


read the descriptions which follow, and have us 


send you the case studies which interest you. 


A bank improves customer service—Case study shows 
how a compact service organization accelerated customer 
handling and improved customer relations—and_ realized 
maximum use of limited space through adequate internal 
communication. Ask for BUSINESS TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
REPORT NO. 101. 


1 processing plant increases operational efficiency—A 
leading corporation tightened administrative control and 
coordinated operations throughout its scattered, multi-build- 
ing plant. Study describes special communication problems, 
shows how they were met with P-A-X. Ask for BUSINESS 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM REPORT NO. 104. 


in engineering company steps up executive effec- 
tiveness—This world-famous company installed a small 
P-A-X System, exclusively for its executive and professional 
staff. Result: better team-work, best use of limited executive 
ind professional manpower! Ask for BUSINESS TELE 
PHONE SYSTEM REPORT NO. 107. 


{ hardware manufacturing company conserves man- 
power, The \-X Systen 


edium-size companys plant wit! ill offices, to speed com 


links every department of this 
pany-wide communications through 4 buildings and improve 
customer service. Ask for BUSINESS TELEP HONI SYSTEM 
REPORT No. 106. 


An oil company integrates widespread operations 
How a P-A-X System, linking administration and field activi- 
ties, streamlines far-flung operations involving formidable 
communication problems. Ask for BUSINESS TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM REPORT NO. 102. 


P-A-X Business Telephone Systems are manufactured by 
\utomatic Electric Company, originator of the automatic 
telephone; P-A-X equipment is identical with that used by 
hundreds of telephone companies. For case studies and other 
information call or write Automatic Electric Sales Corpo- 
ration (HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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“Where can we find the time to do 
it?” 

Well, there are some _ periods 
when there honestly isn’t time to 
train . . . so don’t do it then. It is 
important to be patient, to under- 
stand existing circumstances, and 
to subordinate training needs to 
production emergencies. However, 
careful planning repossesses many 
minutes which are about to be lost. 
It prevents some of the conditions 
that create emergencies. 

There are also the hours that we 
spend settling grievances, trying 
to explain quality into our prod- 
ucts, alibiing high costs and un- 
satisfactory performance, and 
overcoming avoidable delays 
caused by “inexperienced” help. A 
lot of these hours can be saved by 
proper instruction. 

Furthermore, there are many 
moments when, as busy as we 
usually are, we find time to do the 
things we really want to do. Some- 
times, by spending money for 
overtime help to do training or to 
keep up production while it’s being 
done, we both prevent grief and 
make money. 

The truth is, that in the most 
successful organizations, execu- 
tives are developing their em- 
ployees thoroughly. Since they 
have solved the problem, we know 
it can be done. 

We also know that you and I 
can improve our own lives if we 
persistently try, so let’s create a 
new slogan with the permission of 
the National Safety Council and 
make an effort to practice this 
one, too: Be a better leader and 
teacher. The future you save may 
be your own. 


Pension Plans 


(Continued from page 17) 


expenses to anticipate, for example. 
They discover that some, like 
medical expenses, may go up; while 
others, like auto upkeep, probably 
will go down. They find out ways 
of reducing expenses, if necessary, 
with minimum strain (moving to 
Florida, where rents, taxes, and 
other costs are less, is one way); 
and of supplementing their in- 
comes with part-time work. 

In similar fashion, questions re- 
garding health, social relationships, 
and other retirement problems are 
answered. At one seminar, for ex- 
ample, participants enact a_ skit 
which dramatizes the problems of 
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an elderly widower faced with the 
choice of living with his children, 
moving to a home for the aged, or 
taking an apartment for himself. 

Advantages and disadvantages of 
each alternative are pointed out. 
(For example: It’s nice to be with 
the kids if they get along with you, 
and vice versa; but if the son- or 
daughter-in-law doesn’t like the 
idea, or if you’re the type who gets 
irritated easily by their children, 
you'd better not move in.) 

How effective is the program? 
Mr. Johnson can’t pinpoint bene- 
fits, but he feels that the following 
incident is significant: 

One B&H employee, asked to at- 
tend the meeting, refused initially, 
explaining he and his wife had a 
rule that neither of them would 
ever discuss the subject of retire- 
ment. Finally, both the employee 
and wife were persuaded to come. 
At the end of the last session, the 
employee walked up to Johnson 
and said, ‘You'll never know what 
a wonderful thing these meetings 
have been for my wife and myself. 
We feel that a weight has been 
lifted from our backs. Retirement 
doesn’t worry us any more.” 


Committee 
Management 


(Continued from page 19) 


It is the responsibility of the 
management council to make rec- 
ommendations to the management 
committee on such matters as the 
latter assigns them, or on such 
other questions as the council it- 
self believes need general manage- 
ment study, decision, or action. 

Unlike the management com- 
mittee, which constantly is con- 
sidering total company organiza- 
tion, members of the management 
council handle more specific prob- 
lems pertaining to individual de- 
partments, and help push new ideas 
upward for top-level viewing. In 
this way, their aggressive new 
theories can be tempered with the 
knowledge and experience of the 
management committee before 
they are incorporated into the com- 
pany operations. 

Since the Lukens’ year is divided 
into 13 periods, the management 
council meets once each period, as 
a group. Four times every year, a 
joint meeting is held with the 
management committee. 


In addition to these joint ses- 
sions, however, the council has the 
right to send a representative be- 
fore the management committee at 
any of its weekly meetings, if it 
believes it has a problem that de- 
mands immediate action. 

But, before the council presents 
a project or recommendation to the 
management committee, it must 
have the unanimous approval of a 
quorum of the council. This assures 
the busy management committee 
that it is considering only council 
projects that have been carefully 
worked out by that group. 

Management council meetings 
are somewhat less formal than 
the weekly management committee 
sessions, and attendance is not so 
strictly observed. 

Aside from the benefits the coun- 
cil provides the company as a 
whole, is the additional area for 
self-development it offers to man- 
agement. It helps to develop a 
strong and cohesive top-manage- 
ment team. 

In an era when competition for 
qualified executives in business is 
keen, the unity and prestige rep- 
resented by membership in a man- 
agement committee helps strength- 
en loyalty to a company. 

While committee management 
rule is slower in reaching decisions 
than one-man rule, perhaps, since 
compromise is not easy, it has the 
advantage of eliminating any snap 
judgments. 

Also, diverse interests of man- 
agement committee members often 
make them leaders outside as well 
as inside a company. For example, 
at Lukens, one member of the 
management committee is presi- 
dent of the Coatesville Hospital 
Board, two others head Community 
Chests, and still another is a na- 
tional Boy Scout executive. This 
helps bring about a closer tie be- 
tween the firm and the community. 

But, perhaps, most important is 
the fact that as management com- 
mittee members, these Lukens’ ex- 
ecutives have become more skill- 
ful in the art of listening; in the 
ability to help others understand 
their own feelings as well as the 
facts of a situation; and in the 
technique of accurately observing 
human behavior. These, President 
Huston believes, are vital in the 
development of both a company 
and its personnel. 

Companies experiencing success 
with committee management are 
companies which do not put before 
the committees the sort of business 
that should be handled by indi- 
vidual executive decision. 
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linking automation to action 


Computers. Calculators. Punched card systems. 
You feed information to modern office machines 
and you get back the facts. But, in themselves, 
facts are static. Little or nothing is accomplished 
until the facts are transmitted to the people who 
can use them—to the people who can do some- 
thing about them 

MODERN duplicating lets you translate facts 
into action, fast—lets you really realize the sav- 
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ings possible from your investment in modern 
office equipment. 

Your A. B. Dick Company distributor will be 
glad to show you how MODERN duplicating 
(all four major processes) fits into business sys- 
tems methods. You'll find his name listed under 
Duplicating Machines in the classified section of 
your phone book. Or write A. B. Dick Company, 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


A-B-DICK 
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Let’s Go to the Ranch 


(Continued from page 30 


titled to spend the whole of his 
vacation at the ranch with his 
family, at no cost to himself ex- 
cept for his own transportation. 
Meals, rooms, and all facilities are 
completely free and no tipping is 
allowed at the ranch. Last year, 
each guest at the ranch was given 
a souvenir travel kit. 

To supervise the management of 
the ranch, and to plan the menus 
and _ recreation activities, Mr. 
Brown employs a full-time couple 
who are experienced in resort man- 
agement. The kitchen is staffed by 
two cooks and several waiters and 
dishwashers. Guests are expected 
to keep their own rooms neat, al- 
though all rooms are given a gen- 
eral cleaning each week by the 
ranch staff. 

The total investment in the 
ranch is more than $200,000, and 
the grocery bill is about $15,000 
wholesale for the summer; but Mr. 
Brown believes that the cost is well 
worth the return he gets in in- 
creased employee efficiency. ‘It 
makes the family a sort of partner 
in the business,” he says, “and 
when a man has to work overtime 
these days, his wife is the first to 
understand. In fact, since the camp 
thing started, we have wives who 


Commingled Trust Funds 


Manufacturers Trust 
has announced receipt from the 
United States Treasury Depart- 
ment of a new ruling approving 
the eligibility of its Group Trust 
Program—a commingled retire- 
ment fund—for exemption from 
Federal Income Taxes under Sec- 
tion 501 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

Under the new ruling, which re- 
sulted from an application by 
Manufacturers Trust Company, the 
Treasury Department approved 
such a fund as part of the pension 
or profit-sharing plan of an em- 
ployer for the exclusive benefit of 
his employees under Section 401 
(a), and ruled that the Group 
Trust is not subject to income tax. 

Commingled funds, now that 
they have the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s approval, should meet a 
long-felt need for employers con- 
cerned with the investment of 
funds in employee benefit plans, 


Company 


stimulate their husbands to greater 
effort. That’s their way of show- 
ing their appreciation.” 

To the employees of A.B.C., the 
ranch means that they can plan a 
no-expense vacation, happy that 
the words, “I can’t afford a vaca- 
tion,”” have been placed in the dis- 
card. About 300 employees and 
their families spend their vacations 
at the ranch each summer, many 
of them returning year after year. 
As one of the salesmen for the 
Chicago office explained, “My 
family doesn’t even discuss how 
we'll spend the vacation any more; 
it’s just taken for granted that 
we'll go back to the ranch. I think 
that if I ever decided to spend my 
vacation somewhere else, my wife 
and kids wouldn’t let me—they’re 
crazy about the place.” 

A self-made man who had to 
quit high school to go to work, Mr. 
Brown understands the way his 
employees feel. “Your point of 
view,” he says, “all depends on 
who you are, what you are, and 
how you got that way. Labor and 
management must strive to under- 
stand the human element. That 
makes for the fullest mutual bene- 
fits, not only for gains, but for hap- 
piness itself.” 


for Pensions Tax Free 


especially those with a small to 
moderate number of employees, 
the bank’s announcement said. 
Manufacturers Trust Company has 
already established its Group 
Trust, and other banks and trust 
companies may follow suit because 
this type of commingled fund will 
have broad appeal. 

Under the Group Trust, the em- 
ployer with a smaller fund to in- 
vest for the benefit of his em- 
ployees can provide his pension 
and profit-sharing funds with the 
same investment advantages, oper- 
ating economy, and administrative 
savings enjoyed by the largest em- 
ployee benefit trusts. Until now, 
the substantially low rate of re- 
turn to be expected on smaller 
funds, the critical lack of diversifi- 
cation, and the ever-present need 
for liquidity, have caused many 
employers either to forego instal- 
lation of a retirement plan—or to 
adopt other, often less attractive, 
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ways of providing pension funds. 

A commingled trust of the type 
of the Group Trust enables a firm 
to formulate its own pension or 
profit-sharing plan, and after 
Treasury qualification of the indi- 
vidual details, to enter into a trust 
agreement with the bank as trus- 
tee. This trust agreement provides 
that the trustee may commingle 
the contributions in the Group 
Trust with those of other similar- 
ly qualified plans. 


Dvorak Keyboard Back 
In the News 


During the recent months, con- 
siderable publicity has been given 
to proposed tests by the Govern- 
ment’s General Service Adminis- 
tration of the ‘Dvorak simplified 
typewriter keyboard.” The Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion was asked to outline the pres- 
ent status and background of this 
development, with the following 
results: 

1. The Dvorak keyboard was first 
proposed in 1940. In 1941, the 
American Management Association 
published a study on conversion to 
this keyboard based on a 46-week 
trial using 6 girls from different 
companies. The greatest gain in 
production noted was 21 per cent. 

2. The Navy Department con- 
ducted tests in 1943 and 1944. Re- 
sults indicated a 74 per cent gain 
in net words per minute for typists 
trained with the Dvorak system. 
Retraining other typists on the 
standard keyboard gave a 43 per 
cent gain. (It should be remem- 
bered that these gains only apply 
to actual typing time—generally 
averaging about 25 to 35 per cent 
of total hours per typist.) 

3. As contrasted to the standard 
keyboard, proposed simplified key- 
boards: 

A. Put the greater percentage of 
work on the stronger right hand. 

B. Double the amount of typing 
done on the home or guide-row. 

C. Permit up to 30 times as 
many words to be typed exclusive- 
ly on the guide-row. 

D. Leave only a few words (61 
on the Dvorak keyboard) that 
must be typed exclusively by one 
hand against 3,900 for the stand- 
ard keyboard (3,500 of which are 
left-hand words). 

4. The physical cost itself of con- 
version to a simplified keyboard is 
relatively slight, and typewriter 
manufacturers are perfectly willing 
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to provide any keyboard desired. 
Retraining is the prime problem. 

3. Typists at first resist conver- 
sion to any simplified keyboard, 
but later tend to be quite enthusi- 
astic in their reactions, show an 
‘mprovement in speed, reduction in 
errors, and a lessening of fatigue. 

6. Business concerns apparently 
are resisting and will continue to 
resist a switch, being reluctant to 
maintain a retraining program fo1 
present staffs as well as for all 
newly acquired typists trained on 
conventional keyboards. 

7. Schools do not want to train 
students on a simplified keyboard 
until they are certain operators 
trained on these machines will find 
a market for their skills in busi- 
ness offices. 

8. The present keyboard was 
originally developed to conform to 
the mechanical limitations of type- 
writers manufactured 80 years 
ago. These were subject to jam- 
ming if successive letters were 
located close together. The design 
of modern typewriters makes it 
possible to arrange the keyboard 
in any way which will benefit the 
operator without consideration of 
machine limitations. 

9. It has not been definitely es- 
tablished as yet whether a change- 
over is economically sound at this 
time or which of the proposed 
simplifications is best. 

10. Another problem is the need 
for universal agreement and a 
complete changeover as quickly as 
possible after the foregoing deci- 
sions are reached. 

The need for extreme care and 
thorough tests of all proposed sim- 
plified keyboards is to be empha- 
sized, since it would undoubtedly 
be at least another 80 years before 
another change could be attempted. 
(The present keyboard was 
adopted in 1873.) If a mistake is 
made now in the selection of a sim- 
plified system, the advantages of 
later shifting from one simplifica- 
tion to another might be significant 
but still so slight as to make an- 
other major conversion unwar- 
ranted. As many benefits as pos- 
sible should be incorporated in any 
simplification program such as that 
currently being discussed. 

If it is finally established that 
the upheaval necessary to execute 
the change is worth the results 
that can be obtained, NOMA in- 
tends to use its unique position to 
encourage schools, business offices, 
and manufacturers to follow the 
dictates of progress through the 
use of this keyboard. 
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Trademark Registrations 
Up During 1955 


The United States Trademark 
Association reports that 18,212 
trademarks were registered in 
1955, as compared with 15,954 in 
1954. Applications totaled 21,682. 

“Assistant Commissioner 
Daphne Leeds and the Patent Of- 
fice are entitled to high praise for 
reducing the backlog of work with 
fewer examiners than formerly,” 
said Hunter L. Johnson, president 
of the association and an attorney 
for Standard Oil Company (Ind.). 
'“In the interest of uniformity 
and efficiency, the Patent Office 
and the Government Printing Office 
last year followed the association 
in adopting the one-word spelling 
of trademark.” 

While the volume of decisions in 
the Patent Office increases each 
year, there seems to be a trend to- 
ward dismissal of oppositions in 
the absence of actual confusion. 
The most significant decision by 
the Commissioner of Patents in- 
voked the registration of a slogan 
on the Principal Register. It was 
held there was nothing in the Act 
to prohibit registration of slogans 
on the Principal Register, and 
“Moving Air Is Our Business’’ was 
registered. Said the trademark as- 
sociation, ‘This could well serve as 
a precedent for the registration of 
distinctive packages on the Prin- 
cipal Register.” 

The picture of a squirrel cannot 
be made the subject of a monopoly, 
said the Patent Office, and thus 
Barnard’s Nuttee Foods does not 
infringe Squirrel Brand and both 
can use squirrels to identify nut 
products. 


Philip Morris Begins 
Profit-Sharing Plan 


The first profit-sharing plan 
covering all employees, including 
seasonal workers, in a major ciga- 
rette company has been approved 
by stockholders of Philip Morris & 
Co., Lid., Inc. 

The plan is unprecedented in the 
industry for its coverage of sea- 
sonal workers and_ distinctively 
unique in the fact that each par- 
ticipant, based on his compensa- 
tion, will receive the same prorata 
share of the company’s contribu- 
tion to the profit-sharing fund. The 
company will make all contribu- 
tions to the plan. 
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O. Parker McComas, president, 
noted the ever-increasing compe- 
tition throughout all industry for 
efficient, skilled personnel as he 
discussed the deferred profit-shar- 
ing plan with the company’s stock- 
holders. He said he had heard 
complaints from both Canada and 
Switzerland that there is a scar- 
city of trained personnel in these 
two countries because American 
industry is going into these coun- 
tries and hiring their university 
graduates. 

“Our only real competitive ad- 
vantage in the cigarette industry is 
our people,” he stated, as he 
pointed out that the industry com- 
petes on an equal basis for the 
tobacco leaf it uses, its machinery 
and buildings. 

Mr. McComas emphasized that 
the proposals approved by stock- 
holders were designed to permit 
the company to hold and attract 
highly skilled and qualified em- 
ployees. Philip Morris has about 
4,700 employees, including  sea- 
sonal workers, who will be covered 
by the new deferred profit-sharing 
plan which started January 1, 
1956. 

Inherent in the deferred profit- 
sharing plan is the forfeiting by 
the management of cash bonuses 
which have been paid for many 
years and the acceptance of long- 
term stock options in the company. 


Two-Way Radio Reduces 
Phone Tolls $10,000 


Speedier customer service and 
reduced operating costs are the 
sequel to installation of a two-way 
radio system at the Chicago ter- 
minal of Olson’ Transportation 
Company. 

The recently completed system, 
installed over a 3-month period, 
provides a 15-watt RCA Carfone- 
450 base station and 75 Carfone- 
450 mobile radios in Olson trucks 
operating out of the Chicago ter- 
minal on local pickup and delivery. 

The base station, remotely oper- 
ated from the terminal dispatcher’s 
office, is located 5 miles away atop 
the Lincoln Tower Building, in the 
heart of Chicago’s downtown busi- 
ness district, he said. The lofty in- 
stallation of antenna and _ trans- 
mitter provides the Olson company 
with radio coverage throughout the 
Chicago metropolitan area. 

The Olson Transportation Com- 
pany services Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois, and is one of the largest car- 


riers in the Chicago region. The 
company operates more than 800 
vehicles out of 20 terminals located 
throughout the 2-state area. 
“The two-way radio system,” 
John A. Ebeling, vice president, 
said, “is enabling us to provide 
Chicago customers with faster, im- 
proved service. The continuous 
contact between dispatchers and 
drivers enables us to service sud- 
den, last-minute shipments, to de- 
crease lag time between order and 
pickup, and to provide customers 
and drivers with information and 
assistance from terminal to point 
of pickup. We estimate that radio- 
control gives us the equivalent of 
10 additional trucks on the street. 
“Prior to radio, our drivers were 
required to phone in for informa- 
tion or shipping instructions. This 
system is particularly trying and 
time consuming in large traffic- 
congested cities, since it involves 
locating a phone, finding parking 
space, and leaving cargoes unat- 
tended. The elimination of phone- 
ins, we estimate, will save the 
Chicago terminal more _ than 
$10,000 a year in phone tolls.” 


GE Consolidates Two 
Large Departments 


Public relations services and em- 
ployee and plant community rela- 
tions services have been merged in 
a single new public and employee 
relations services component, says 
Ralph J. Cordiner, president of 
General Electric Company. 

“The purpose of this merger is 
twofold,’ Mr. Cordiner said. “It 
simplifies our headquarters organi- 
zation structure. But more impor- 
tant, it enables us to consolidate 
our efforts toward the company’s 
objective of first deserving—and 
then winning—the understanding 
and approval of all those affected 
by what we are and do. 

“Naturally, we seek such under- 
standing and approval for our con- 
duct in any particular matter of 
concern to any individual or group. 
But we seek just as earnestly the 
whole public’s appreciation of its 
over-all economic and social gains 
from General Electric’s determina- 
tion to have every action serve the 
balanced best interests of cus- 
tomers, owners, and employees. 

The new public and employee re- 
lations services’ responsibility has 
been assigned to Lemuel R. Boul- 
ware, vice president of General 
Electric for the past 10 years. 
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Customer Rebellion Coming, Says Airline Official 


Failure of American business to 
apply production-line and automa- 
tion techniques to distribution of 
their production-line products is 
fostering a growing customer re- 
bellion, said Walter H. Johnson, 
Jr., vice president and sales man- 
ager of American Airlines, Inc., 
when he appeared as a key speaker 
at the annual Business Outlook 
Conference sponsored by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

“In our highly mechanized 
world,”’ Mr. Johnson declared, “‘the 
customer senses great economic 
waste in the ‘Tinkers-to-Evers-to- 
Chance’ methods by which prod- 
ucts reach him. This is sharply il- 
lustrated by the success of the 
discount house and the super- 
market. 

“High turnover and low-profit 
ratio,’ Mr. Johnson explained, 
“will become increasingly symbolic 
of this problem. The customer will 
have the last word on this subject 

and we must face up to that 
fact.” 

Mr. Johnson, who set a prece- 
dent in the airline industry by be- 
coming an officer of American Air- 
lines at the age of 34, addressed 
an estimated 1,000 executives and 
businessmen from Southern Cali- 
fornia. The Business Outlook Con- 
ference is sponsored by 19 civic 
and professional organizations of 
Los Angeles each year. 

Mr. Johnson expanded his point 
by saying, “With a _ continued 
growth in the economy lying 
ahead, the marketing executives 
of the Nation must lay a long- 
range selling plan equal to the 
challenge of our capital expansion 
and production growth. 

“The key to America’s future 
lies in the customer—how fre- 
quently he can be persuaded to 
buy, how successfully he can be 
tempted with new products and im- 
proved quality, how satisfied he 
will be with the service which must 
follow each sale. 

“Installment credit may reach 
still greater heights,’ Mr. Johnson 
said, “not as has been the case in 
1955, as a substitute for good mar- 
keting, but because the application 
of installment purchase in new 
fields will broaden sharply.” He 
cited as one example of the trend 
the fact that you can now fly any- 
where in the world on a “Go now— 
Pay later’ plan—a service very 
new to commercial airlines. 

“The customer is a better man- 
ager of his money than economists 
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give him credit for. And the para- 
dox of increased installment debt 
and simultaneous increase in sav- 
ings reflects a consumer psychol- 
ogy which considers installment 
obligations not as a debt but 
rather as a method of budgeting. 

“In 1956 and for the next dec- 
ade, most of America’s basic con- 
sumer goods and products will be 
of comparable quality and tech- 
nological perfection. But,” Mr. 
Johnson said, “service will become 
increasingly important as the 
measure between success and 
mediocrity. The productive genius 
and marketing talent of American 
business has not been matched by 
a comparable service-consciousness 
and a real determination to see 
consumer satisfaction. 

“Shocking, in some of America’s 
greatest industries,’ he said, “‘is 
the failure of the service organiza- 
tion to live up to the selling 
promises of the corporation. 

“In 1956 and the years to come, 
marketing men must have a bet- 
ter understanding of business as 
a whole. The relationship of cost, 
production, finance, and profit are 
what determine such basic market- 
ing moves as new product develop- 
ment, territorial expansion, and 
selling goals.” 

How will this be accomplished? 
Mr. Johnson said, that ““When man 
first emerged from the Dark Ages 
(one of the things) he yearned 
for was the ability to transmute 
base metals into gold. Today, in 
America, we have found the al- 
chemist. The search for manmade 
gold is over. 

“This modern alchemist takes 
products and materials. He blends 
them in the test tube of market re- 
search. He adds ideas and word 
pictures. Then he heats the whole 
over the burner of human emotion 
and creates sales. Our successful 
alchemist is the American sales- 
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man. 


Bureau of the Census 
“Borrows’ a “Brain” 


The U. S. Bureau of the Census 

in conducting an economic sur- 
vey which includes studies of re- 
tail trades, manufacturing, and the 
mineral industries—is currently 
utilizing the new, giant electronic 
“brain” at the Los Angeles Home 
Office of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


John Lannon, survey statistician, 
said the voluminous amount of in- 
formation involved is more accu- 
rately and rapidly processed by 
Univac than by any previously 
used equipment. A similar study, 
conducted in 1948, was not finally 
compiled until early 1952, using 
older methods. Results of the cur- 
rent study, started in 1954, are al- 
ready being analyzed, and pre- 
liminary reports were turned out 
as early as October 1955. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lannon, by processing 
the data electronically, results will 
be available to the Government 
and private industry approximate- 
ly 1 year earlier and at a time 
when the information is more 
significant. 

Although the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus possesses two Univacs of its 
own, the study involves so much 
research it has been necessary to 
utilize all Univac installations that 
could be made available in order 
to complete the work as early as 
possible. Pacific Mutual’s Univac 
system is one of only 19 of its kind 
throughout the Nation, and the 
only one available from private in- 
dustry west of the Mississippi. The 
bureau is working 5 nights a week 
on a 12-hour shift so as not to in- 
terfere with Pacific Mutual’s own 
operations. 


Pay Boosts Up 30 
Per Cent in 1955 


Pay boosts negotiated by unions 
in 1955 exceeded those of 1954 by 
almost 30 per cent, on the average, 
according to The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc. On the basis of 
an analysis of almost 5,000 wage 
settlements reached during 1955, 
BNA reports that the median 
(middlemost) increase rose from 
just over 6 cents an hour in 1954 
to almost 8 cents in 1955. 

There was a marked swing to 
larger settlements during the year. 
Thus, the median increase jumped 
from 6.7 cents an hour in the first 
half of 1955, to 8.6 cents in the 
second half. 

Most significant development in 
wage bargaining during the year, 
according to BNA, was the rapid 
and accelerating increase in the 
proportion of labor contracts in- 
corporating provisions for auto- 
matic wage increases in future 
years. Such “deferred” increases 
were negotiated in 14 per cent of 
1955’s settlements, a threefold in- 
crease over 1954. 
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Accompanying the increased size 
of direct pay increases was a 
marked increase in the frequency 
and cost of fringe benefits. New or 
improved pension plans figured in 
union contract negotiations more 
than half again as frequently as in 
1954. Health and welfare provi- 
sions were about as frequent, but 
the new supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plans made their ap- 
pearance as a new fringe benefit. 
Only about 2 per cent of 1955’s 
contracts incorporated this inno- 
vation, usually costing about 5 
cents per hour, but employee 
coverage grew during the year to 
over one million workers. 


Airline Retirement 
Plan 15 Years Old 


A voluntary retirement income 
plan, the first to be offered to air- 
line employees, has just com- 
pleted its fifteenth year of success- 
ful operation. 

Instituted by United Air Lines in 
January 1941, the plan today has 
9,000 members, representing 84 per 
cent of all personnel in the age 
group eligible to participate. Bene- 
fits amounting to $43,225 yearly 
are being received by 89 who have 
reached retirement age. (Pilots 
and female employees retire at 60, 
others at 65.) 

Of the $33,724,000 in the pen- 
sion fund, $17,119,000 has come 
from United and $16,605,000 from 
employee payroll deductions. In 20 
years, a typical employee pays in 
$1.00 for each $1.50 contributed 
by the company. Upon reaching 
retirement, the full amount of his 
investment is returned in 3 years 
and his pension income is “profit.” 

Commenting on the 15-year 
growth of the plan, W. A. Patter- 
son, the company’s president, 
pointed out that the present num- 
ber of participants is three times 
the total of United’s entire work- 
ing force in 1941. 

“In offering the first pension 
plan in the air transport industry, 
today’s wide acceptance of such 
programs was anticipated,” he 
said. “Early adoption permitted 
the plan to be integrated in daily 
business costs, instead of becoming 
a financial load at a future date.” 

United’s retirement income plan 
is underwritten by the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. Each 
firm shares half the liability for 
payments and refunds. 
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Costs Cut Drastically 
By Computer Use 


Electronic computing equipment 
has been linked with a punched- 
card system to calculate automati- 
cally the manufacturing formulas 
for all grinding wheels produced 
by the Bay State Abrasive Prod- 
ucts Co. The company calls their 
system “Electronic Formulation.” 

Grinding wheels are used in 
thousands of variations. Every 
grinding job is different. First, a 
grinding application is analyzed by 
an abrasive engineer who deter- 
mines the grinding qualities 
needed. He then recommends a 
wheel specification that will fur- 
nish these qualities. 

The manufacturer, in turn, cal- 
culates a formula for every grind- 
ing wheel specification ordered. 
The formula tells the factory the 
proportion of ingredients that will 
be needed to make a wheel which 
will match the specification of the 
engineer. The formula is the link 
between field engineering activities 
and the company’s manufacturing 
facilities, and is a vital phase in 
the manufacturing process. 

The new electronic formulation 
system at Bay State now calcu- 
lates in minutes what a complete 
department could produce in a day, 
and performs these calculations 
with a consistent accuracy beyond 
human capacity. 


How Do You Rank As 
Safe Driver? 


Periodically, the State Farm 
Mutual Insurance Company of 
Bloomington, IIll., takes a statisti- 
cal look at the accident experience 
of its policyholders—now at the 4 
million mark—and ranks the pas- 
senger car drivers according to 
their occupations. 

Among the 64 occupational 
groups classified, proprietors and 
managers of wholesale establish- 
ments have held onto first place 
for 5 years. This indicates, says 
the insurance company, that these 
executives consider themselves and 
their cars as valuable merchandise 
and recognize the profit in careful 
driving. Standing of the other 
groups is as follows: 

Farm managers, foremen, and 
supervisors (2); finance (3); re- 
tired (4); farmers (5); educators 
(including teachers) (6); law en- 
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forcement officials (7); officials 
and inspectors—city, county, and 
local (8); professional and semi- 
professional (not otherwise classi- 
fied) (9); engineering (10); 
county agents, farm demonstrators, 
extension workers (11); trainmen 
and bus drivers (12); manufactur- 
ing—proprietors and managers 
(13); utilities’ workers (14); re- 
tail  establishments—proprietors 
and managers (15); _ transporta- 
tion, communication—proprietors, 
managers (16); Government em- 
ployees (not otherwise classified) 
(17); aviators (18); agricultural 
workers (not otherwise classified) 
(19); housekeepers—hotels and 
motels (20); clerical workers (not 
otherwise classified) (35); barbers, 
and unskilled (not otherwise classi- 
fied) (22); building operation 
(23); proprietors, managers, and 
officials (not otherwise classified) 
(24); officials and _ inspectors 
Federal and State (25); editors, 
reporters, and photographers (26) ; 
service workers (not otherwise 
classified) (27); housewives (28) ; 
telephone, telegraph, and_ radio 
operators, linemen, maintenance 
(29); military—commissioned per- 
sonnel (30); construction—pro- 
prietors, managers (31); printing 
and allied workers (32); veteri- 
narians (33); medical profession 
(34); transportation, communica- 
tions, and utilities employees (not 
otherwise classified) (35); barbers, 
beauticians, manicurists, and mas- 
seurs (36); nurses and medical 
technicians (37); rural mail car- 
riers (38); mining and oil field 
workers (39); food and_ allied 
products (40); filling service sta- 
tion and garage employees (41); 
sales clerks in stores (42); funeral 
directors and undertakers (43); 
building construction and main- 
tenance trades (44); auto and im- 
plement salesmen (45); _ truck 
drivers (46); farm laborers (47); 
sales—men and women, brokers 
(48); agents and brokers—insur- 
ance and real estate (49); frater- 
nal orders (lodges, unions, socie- 
ties) (50); unknown (51); legal 
profession (52); canvassers, solici- 
tors, and peddlers (53); foundry, 
machine shop manufacturing (54) ; 
garment and millinery workers 
(55); churchmen and church work- 
ers (56); liquor and beer—manu- 
facturers, distributors, salespeople 
(57); traveling salesmen (58); 
amusement and recreation (59); 
entertainers (60); food handlers 
(61); students (62); unemployed 
(63); military—enlisted personnel 
(64). How do you stand? 
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According to One news release 
in the daily flood, the Frigidaire 
division of General Motors had just 
produced its 20 millionth refriger- 
ating unit, a gold food freezer-re- 
frigerator combination. Another 
release covered a revolution, the 
beer can, and we were interested 
to learn that U. S. can makers 
manufactured 50 billion of them in 
the 21 years they have been made. 
Sometimes it seems that most of 
them now rust alongside highways, 
but there are probably a few in 
some of the 20 million refrigerat- 
ing units of Frigidaire. 


Perfect dictator, Bernard Devaney, of 
Revion Products, accepts prize from 
William Heinz of Gray Audograph 


Dictation Quality could be great- 
ly improved, it was disclosed at the 
National Business Show in New 
York City. Only 10 per cent of 549 
executives who volunteered to have 
their dictation rated by experts at 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
display were classed as excellent. 
Acting judges in the contest were 
three secretaries of a leading 
secretarial service, experienced in 
both machine dictation and short- 
hand. The contest was based on a 
standard paragraph dictated on a 
Gray Audograph. 


Automation Tends To Make pro- 
duction more rigid within a cer- 
tain range for a certain period, 
said Peter Drucker, professor of 
management in the _ graduate 
school of business, New York 
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University, at the December meet- 
ing of the American Marketing 
Association. But he would not try 
to define the term ‘automation’ 
or give any general theory of 
automation. 

For the benefit of those who 
think of automation and computers 
in the same breath, Mr. Drucke1 
had this to say, “I have learned 
that if you really do a good job, 
you eliminate the need for a com- 
puter, because you simplify to the 
point where you don’t have those 
5 million variables which only a 
computer can handle. Reliance on 
a computer is a crutch, and is a 
sign you haven't done your home- 
work.”’ He said this was obviously 
not true for such things as ad- 
dressing premium notices to policy- 
holders and similar operations, but 
was true in many places today 
where there is considerable com- 
puter activity, because some people 
continue to use the computer to do 
things in a traditional way, when 
a new concept might be the real 


answer. 

All through his challenging talk, 
Mr. Drucker emphasized the need 
for new concepts of marketing 
the “critical area’’ of modern busi- 
ness management. Here is the place 
where the shortage of people will 
become pronounced by 1965, and 
here is the area where selling ef- 
fort is reduced to one-tenth of the 
total time of the employee, with 
the remainder being spent in other 
activities, including considerable 
paperwork. 


Motorola's Microwave and Indus- 
trial Products Department has 
moved into new and expanded of- 
fice, manufacturing, and engineer- 
ing quarters. This phase of the 
company’s activity, previously at 
the Chicago headquarters location, 
is now centered in a modern one- 
story structure a few blocks away. 

The new facilities were needed 
to accommodate increased sales of 
microwave systems, supervisory 
control, and power line carrier 
equipment. More efficient layout 
and improved materials-handling 
methods in the new plant will 
greatly increase production capa- 
city. Larger laboratory and sys- 
tems engineering facilities are also 
provided. 


You Get Things Done 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Graphic Picture of your operations-- 
spotlighted in color. You see what is 
happening. Saves you time, prevents 
errors. Simple and Flexible. Easy to 
operate. Write on cards and snap in 
grooves. Ideal for Production, Sales, 
Scheduling, Inventory, Etc. Made of 
metal. Compact and attractive. 


Full Price $4950 with Cards 


FREE 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd St. e New York 36, N. Y. 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. A-400 





Without Obligation 


HANDLE PAPERS EASY 
TRY FREE SAMPLE 
TACKY-FINGER 


Greaseless, odorless, hygroscopic 
substance. Applied to fingers 
makes collating, handling of 
papers, invoices, money, 
foolproof. One application lasts 
long, but will wash off easily 


Harmless, non-irritating, works 
by absorbing moisture from the 
air. Three months’ supply only 
50c retail. Try Tacky-Finger 


at our expense now. 


CLIP AND SEND THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE SAMPLE 
SERRE ERER EERE EEES 
= Evens Specialty Co., Inc.— 1051 Evans Bidg a 
e 1800 E. Grace, Richmond 23, Va. a 
Please send FREE SAMPLE of @& 
@ #Tacky-Finger. I want to see how it §@ 
7 makes all paper handling easy F * 
s * 
Name 

— : ——f 
@ Address * 
SESS ESE 
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Automatic Feed Makes Copying 
Speedier, Surer 


IMPROVED Dri-Stat photocopy ma- 
chine now has an automatic feed 
which carries the negative and posi- 
tive sheets through the processor at 
a constant rate of speed. This assures 
an evenly developed copy with a 
minimum of effort. Greater speed is 
also possible, since another pair of 
sheets can be fed into the processor 
as soon as the first have cleared the 
entrance rollers. Peerless Photo Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Shoreham, Long Island, 
New York. 


Spacesaving, Portable 
Collator 


DESIGNED for the small office, 
where the volume of collating does 
not warrant the cost of a floor model, 
this portable tabletop collator saves 
about 50 per cent of the time needed 
to assemble duplicated sheets into 
sets. A feed finger slides out the top 
sheet of each stack, ready for re- 
moval by the operator. All papers 
pass before the operator for her in- 
spection, thus eliminating blanks 
Thomas Collators, Inc., Dept. M., 50 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y 
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Handy Folding Machine 
For Small Offices 


YOU’LL FIND this new electric fold- 
ing machine an ideal companion to 
your duplicator. With it, you can 
make any of six folds: Single, parallel 
or letter, accordion or statement, 
double parallel, French, and horizon- 
tal and then two vertical folds. Once 
the dials are set for any of these folds 
the operator need not make any 
mechanical adjustments, Letters, bul- 
letins, lists, statements, invoices, and 
advertising material can be continu- 
ously fed, and the machine will fold 
at speeds up to 150 copies a minute 
Duplicating papers, bond, ledger 
book, and coated paper stocks are 
handled easily. A. B. Dick Co., 5700 
W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, IIl. 


New Distinctive Lighting 
For Offices 


<< 
HERE’S the answer to efficient office 
lighting plus the warmth and charm 
of residential lighting fixtures. A new 
device, called Wandabar, holds from 
three to five lighting fixtures the cor- 
rect distance from the ceiling, allow- 
ing you to flood the room with light 
or pinpoint certain areas. Traditional 
or modern, any decorative scheme will 
be enhanced by these arrangements 
And the cost is surprisingly low! John 
C. Virden Company, 6103 Longfellow 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Jackets Make Microfilm 


Reference Easy ie 
OPTICALLY clear acetate makes it 
possible to view microfilm directly 
from these new Micro-Jackets, where 
they can be kept for easy, safe filing 
Strips of film or individual images 
can be filed by unit subject and in- 
dexed accordingly. Four basic types 
come in card sizes ranging from 3 
by 5 inches to 5 by 8 inches. Atlantic 
Microfilm Corp., 41 Union Square 
West, New York 3, N. Y. 


A 


Attachment for Adding and 
Key-Punching Machine 


WITH THIS device, you can cable 
your adding machine and key-punch 
machine together. Called Systematics 
Model 611-024, this attachment en- 
ables you to enter numbers on the 
adding machine for key-punching into 
cards. Identifying information can 
be entered on the non-add without 
disturbing the total. Systematics, Inc., 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


A 


Electronic Stencil 
Cutter 


A NEW plastic stencil which makes 
mimeographed copies unusually sharp 
and legible is produced by the Electro- 
Rex. This electronic stencil cutter 
transfers original artwork or paste- 
ups directly to the plastic stencil. 
Stencils can include headlines, type 
matter, forms, and letterheads. Bohn 
Duplicator Corporation, 444 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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Photographic Typesetting 
Machine 


DISPLAY and headline type are 
easily set with this new, low-cost ma- 
chine. ProType combines a_ wide 
variety of faces and _ sizes—10,000 
available currently. In all faces, the 
range is from 18- to 90-point, and in 
some faces from 6- to 90-point. The 
operator exposes one character at a 
time, at approximately two words a 
minute. Type can be set on curves or 
angles, and the operator can letter- 
space, word space, justify, and mix 
different faces for the same line 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 


Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y 


v 


Device for Pushbutton 
Payroll Writing i 


MOUNTING the check on a movable 
carriage, operated by a pushbutton, 
makes it possible to use a smaller, 
more attractive check and yet keep 
the advantages of poster payroll writ- 
ing. The first movement of the check 
carriage collates check, journal, and 
individual earnings record of entry of 
hours and gross earnings. Another 
push of the button aligns all forms to 
receive deductions and net pay. The 
McBee Company, Division of Royal 
McBee Corporation, Athens, Ohio 


A 


Typewriter Readout Device 
Made With Attachment 


AN ELECTRIC typewriter mounted 
on a relay-operated control base turns 
an ordinary typewriter into an auto- 
matic data reduction readout device 
The unit is called the F&P automatic 
typewriter. Coded tape fed into the 
readout device actuates the keys, and 
an optional tape punch attachment 
produces a five-hole, punched paper 
tape record suitable for feeding 
directly into computers or high-speed 
data-processing equipment. Fischer & 
Porter Co., Hatboro 35, Pa 











COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


THE 


COFFIELD 


STO 





EVERLASTING (- 
Tuterchangeable i@ 
ORGANIZATION 4 
CHART 
EASY TO CHANGE ao 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


— a = <—_— ~ a 





Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-2 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe, All revolving parts 


are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 


‘,”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 





FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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BUSINESS 724 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
date of this 


issue may find supplies of the various 


several months after 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the companies listed. 





HAVE YOU <A _ DUPLICATING 
PROBLEM? A new 12-page brochure 
by Haloid tells all about xerography 
a process tor preparing masters for 
offset, diazo, spirit, and other fluid 
duplicators It goes on to describe the 
complete line of XeroX copying equlip- 
ment. The Haloid Company 
ter 3, N. Y 


Roches 


DON’T SKID YOURSELF is the 
provocative title of a safety film fea- 
turing the performance 
lucted with passenger cars on snow 
and ice. It is the motion picture story 
of the annual skid tests conducted by 
the Winter Driving Hazards Commit- 
tee in cooperation with scores of auto- 


tests con- 


motive engineers, safety officials, and 
research and test experts from all 
parts of the country. The film may be 
obtained on a free loan basis from the 
Public Education Department, Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford 
Connecticut 


PROTECTION AGAINST INFLA- 
TION is the hope of those sponsoring 
the variable annuity in retirement 
programs. This hotly debated issue is 
analyzed in a booklet just issued by 
the Amos Tuck School. The booklet 
explains the pros and cons of the vari- 
able annuity proposal, and the au- 
thor’s conclusions. Copies are avail- 
able from the Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 


IF YOU HAVE A LABEL PROBLEM 
you'll want a new folder being of- 
fered by Allen Hollander Company, 
called ‘Able Label Aids” which con- 
tains samples of self-adhesive labels 
and shipping tickets with carbon 
backing for typing multiple labels. 
Whatever your label problem, they 
have an answer for it. Allen Hol- 
lander Company, Inc., 385 Gerard 
Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


ARE YOU ENJOYING A _ CAR- 
PETED FLOOR in your office? If so, 
you probably appreciate its sound- 


<<" "EF 





deadening qualities and its day-to-day 
good appearance. A leaflet being of- 
fered by Artloom Carpet Company 
tells about a new rug cleaner that 
simplifies the cleaning job and coats 
the fibers as well, so that soil will 
actually be retarded as much as 6 
months. It’s called Duo-Dellay, and 
this one really works—we speak from 
experience! For more information 
write to Artloom Carpet Co., Ine 
Allegheny & Howard Sts., Philadel- 
phia 33, Pa. 


WHAT TO DO IN CASE OF FIRE 
is the subject of a small booklet is- 
sued by The Kane Service. Directed 
at the watchman, it gives the step- 
by-step procedure to be followed in 
case of fire, types of fires and methods 
of fighting them, and types of fire ex- 
tinguishers to use on various fires 
Copies available from The Kane Serv- 
ice, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


Illinois 


‘MAN OF ACTION” is a film beins 
offered by The American Council to 
Improve Our Neighborhoods. This 
fictional tale is based on the facts of 
America’s housing crisis. Its practical 
course of citizen action can bring bet- 
ter living to all Americans. The 13!.2- 
minute color cartoon is available on 
free loan in 16mm. to adult com- 
munity groups, industry, and TV sta 
Write to ACTION Box 500 
Station, New York 20 


tions 
Radio City 
New York 


HIRING OFFICE PERSONNEL? It 
so, you'll want to read a pamphlet 
copyrighted by Howard G. Martin 
on what to look for and what to avoid 
when hiring officeworkers. All five 
Steps (recruiting, screening, testing 
reference checking, and interviewing) 
are covered and helpful tips given 
Request a free copy, on your letter- 
head, from Martin Publishing Com 
pany, P. O. Box 2632, San Diego 12 
California 


MORE WORK WITH LESS EF- 
FORT is credited to the use of P-A-X 
by Glens Falls Insurance Company 
This inside telephone system relieves 
the burden of inside calls through the 
switchboard, and gives instant com- 
munication to every person in the of- 
fice. No longer is it necessary to de- 
lay answering phone queries until 
checking with other sources for in- 
formation. A quick call on the P-A-X 
to the stockroom or billing depart- 
ment, for instance, and the informa- 
tion can be given on the first call. Less 
visiting and time-consuming trips 
from the desk speed work and reduce 
fatigue. For copies, write to J. A 
Webber, Automatic Electric Sales 
Corporation, 1033 W. Van Buren St 
Chicago 7, Il. 


* 4 * 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING WHEN 
YOU NEED IT is the subject of a 
folder by Electric Cord Company. The 
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catalog lists types of emergency light- 
ing available for various uses. For a 
free copy, write to Electric Cord Com- 
pany, 195 William St., New York 38, 
New York. 


BLUEPRINT VS. DIAZOPRINT fo 
engineering drawings is debated in 
a brief, but thorough booklet: ‘“Tech- 
nology of the Diazotype Processes.”’ 
Complete, from its paper considera- 
tions to “Diazoplastics,”’ the booklet 
will be of interest to anyone actively 
concerned with producing blueprints 
Write to Joe W. Coffman, president, 
Tecnifax Corporation, Holyoke, Mass 


SMALL FIRM OPPORTUNITIES in 
military research are discussed in a 
report just released by the Small De- 
fense Industries Association. The pur- 
pose of the report is to help bring 
small firms qualified for military re- 
search and development together 
with the Government agencies who 
want to make use of small firm talent. 
Copies available from Small Defense 
Industries Association, 3780 W. 64th 
St., Los Angeles 5, Calif 


HOW TO MAIL A LETTER in 5 
easy and utterly preposterous les- 
sons is an amusing tale by Pitney- 
Bowes, told in an effort to stress the 
efficiency of modern postage ma- 
chines. Along with a _ selection of 
postage meters for large and small 
offices, related equipment is discussed 

such as folding machines, mailing 
scales, mail openers, collators, and 
imprinters. Copies available from 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut and 
Pacific Sts., Stamford, Conn 


THE BENEFITS MANAGEMENT 
RECEIVES from the Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretary program’ spon- 
sored by The National Secretaries 
Association (International) are ex- 
plained in a brochure written espe- 
cially for businessmen. Secretaries 
who pass a 12-hour exam receive a 
CPS certificate. Object of the pro- 
gram is to place secretarial work on 
a professional level. The leaflet is 
free from the association at 222 W. 
llth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


AN EXECUTIVE PLAN BOOK, giv- 
ing details of the ASTE Tool Show 
scheduled for Chicago, March 19-23, 
is being offered by the American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers. The plan 
book is designed to aid industrial ex- 
ecutives in assigning keymen within 
their companies to cover specific ex- 
hibits, technical sessions, and plant 
tours. Also included is travel informa- 
tion and hotel information with a 
room reservation blank. The book 
may be obtained by writing to the 
society at 10700 Puritan Ave., De- 
troit 38, Mich. 
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Loss of hearing . . . from NOISE 


Loss of hearing from noise made by office machines is happening. 45 States now recog 
nize loss of hearing from noise as compensable. Many law-suits are in the Courts 

a serious matter 

STOP this cause by using SOF'TONE ACOUSTINETS. They absorb harmful metal no 


vibrations before they affect the cperator 
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FIGHTAHEART DISEASE 


HELP YOUR HEART FUND—HELP YOUR HEART 
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NEW! AICO’ OPEN SHELF 


FILING GUIDES Wisse sit 








Plastic Tab, Inset on Guide, is 214” Wide 


MAKE OPEN SHELF FILING 
More Economical 
Faster and Easier! 


4 Times Usual Size. AICO Plastic Tabs, 
Reads Left to Right. Insertable, 2 Sides. 


Hooks Optional, in 


Cut Costs, File More Accurately! 


The new AICO Guides are only half size in 
height to cut costs. Titles seen at 15 feet, 
clearly, easily. Speeds filing, finding, accuracy. 
Printed inserts available in A-Z Divisions, 8 
breakdowns, 25 to 1M; in Numerical, up to 
10M. Body of 25 point Pressboard. Special 
Sizes to order. Send specs. for free quotes. 


For FREE 
Sample, Details, 
Write Guide Division 


INDEXES 


97 Reade St. - New York 13, New York 
426 S. Clinton Street - Chicago 7, Illinois 
| Ranh ta te tt Ae Bl Bad 1 Aleit 


FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 





Here is a popular booklet by an ex- 
pert on filing which will help every 
officeworker—from the top man on 
down—to eliminate many costly de- 
lays and losses. It will make good 
filing a habit and save time and 
dollars. Order enough copies to put 
one on each desk in your office. The 


cost is nominal. 


QUANTITY PRICES 
Single copies 40 cents each 
6 to 99 copies 30 cents each 


100 to 249 copies 26 cents each 


(Postage will be added) 
-® 


Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 











PLANNING THE FUTURE STRAT- 
EGY OF YOUR BUSINESS. Edited 
by Edward C. Bursk and Dan H. 
Fenn, Jr. With careful editing and 
selection of significant, applicable 
pointers and examples for business 
managers, this book covers the pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Annual 
National Business Conference of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration on the theme, ‘“Plan- 
ning the future strategy of your 
business.” 

The book reflects the practical 
facts developed at the conference by 
distinguished businessmen, faculty 
members, and 1,800 participants. With 
its help, businessmen can evaluate the 
factors affecting the future of their 
firms, using methods proved success- 
ful by others in actual practice. 

The advanced thinking presented 
at the conference gives fresh insight 
into many areas. Of special note are 
such chapters as James Bright's 
treatment of automation, stressing 
the impact on labor and small busi- 
ness; James Healy’s provocative and 
probing analysis of the Ford agree- 
ment and its implications; and Ed- 
mund Learned’s discussion of the 
“task force’? concept in management 
teamwork. 

Noteworthy, too, are the case his- 
tories of planning in the large cor- 
poration as well as in the medium- 
size company. Ford Motor Company 
Board Chairman Ernest Breech 
covers the large corporation. And Bell 
& Howell’s President Charles Percy 
and Executive Vice President Wil- 
liam Roberts consider the problems of 
the medium-size firm. 

A great variety of the problems in- 
volved in planning are covered in 
Planning the Future Strategy of 
Your Business, including finance, con- 
trol, marketing, communications, la- 
bor relations, automation and data 
processing, and operations research. 
Throughout, guiding principles are 
blended with practical examples and 
actual business experience. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 302 


pages. $4.25. 


ACCOUNTING TRENDS AND 
TECHNIQUES. American Institute 
of Accountants. This is the ninth an- 
nual edition of this book. It includes 
more than 100 comparative tables 
and hundreds of examples showing 
current practices and trends. 

About 17 per cent of corporation 
reports analyzed in the book men- 
tioned changes of depreciation method 
as permitted by the 1954 revision of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 


Of the firms reporting changes, 38 
per cent used declining balance meth- 
od and 41 per cent the sum-of-the- 
years’-digits method, some using both 
methods for different classes of assets 

Also revealed, is the fact that 25 
per cent of the 600 typical reports 
surveyed indicated provisions for es- 
timated expenses. 

Of the reports indicating such pro- 
visions, 53 per cent specifically men- 
tioned vacation pay, 11 per cent cash 
discounts, 7 per cent sales returns 
and allowances, and 6 per cent ful- 
fillment of product guarantees. 

Section 462 of the 1954 tax code, 
permitting deduction of estimated ex- 
penses on tax returns, was retroac- 
tively repealed in June 1955. The re- 
ports surveyed are for fiscal years 
ending from May 1954 through April 
1955. American Institute of Account- 
ants, 270 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 266 pages. $15.00, paper- 
bound. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (IN- 
DIANA): OIL PIONEER OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST. By Paul H. Giddens, 
Ph.D. One of the most sensational in- 
dustrial controversies in the history 
of American business—the proxy 
battle waged by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., to oust Col. Robert W. Stewart 
as chairman of the board of Indiana 
Standard—is recalled in this com- 
pletely documented history of the 
company. The book covers the period 
from the company’s inception in 1889, 
as part of the Standard Oil Trust, up 
through the end of 1951. 

Among other high points in Ameri- 
can business history that Dr. Giddens 
deals with are Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis’ famous $29 million fine 
(later removed) imposed on Standard 
of Indiana; the hectic period that led 
to the dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, a holding 
company that controlled 33 other 
Rockefeller companies; and the de- 
velopment of the Burton cracking 
process which doubled the gasoline 
supply of the world. 

The emergence of Standard of In- 
diana in 1911 as a separate and inde- 
pendent company and its growth into 
a fully integrated oil company is 
covered in detail by the author, who 
also reviews the great contributions 
the company has made through scien- 
tific research and the important role 
the organization has played in the de- 
velopment of the petroleum industry, 
the Nation, and especially to the 
growth of the Middle West to eco- 
nomic maturity. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, 
N. Y. 741 pages. $7.50. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


CLEO CLICK, whose summary on a sur- 
vey conducted by the University of 
Kentucky on errors in business cor- 
respondence appears in this issue, is 
a business teacher in Knox Central 
High School, Barbourville, Ky. 


FREDERICK SEABERG, author of “Let's 
Sell the Business,” is a newcomer to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. Starting as a cub 
reporter on the old Chicago Daily 
Journal in 1923, he’s been a reporter 
in one form or another—ever since. 
After a short stint as grand opera 
press agent, he practiced the “Mystic 
art of public relations for years with 
several agencies.” He now hopes to 
spend the rest of his life “writing 
simple declarative sentences.” 


* 


RAY JOSEPHS gives some handy tips 
on how to get more from your work- 
ing day in his article this month. Au- 
thor of the book, How To Gain an 
Extra Hour Every Day, Mr. Josephs 
is a great believer in streamline meth- 
ods. His New York office is designed 
to suit his work habits. No desk lover, 
Mr. Josephs reclines comfortably in 
an easy chair as he dictates to his 
built-in belt recorder. His telephone 
is at his side, as are open shelves 
holding reference books and maga- 
zines. Here, at least, is one man who 
practices what he preaches 


MARION L. BRIGGS begins her third 
year as correspondent for AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. Covering Manhattan and 
the busy eastern area, Miss Briggs 
catches the pulse beat of American 
industry in her articles on important 
developments in management policies 
This month’s article underlines the 
thinking behind the use of manage- 
ment committee rule to replace one- 
man rule. A former lecturer at Co- 
lumbia University, Miss Briggs finds 
time in her busy schedule to be as- 
sociated with the adult education 
division of the New York City schools 


* 


KING EVANS is manager of the indus- 
trial training department of the 
Marathon Corporation. He has been 
in training and personnel work fo! 
more than 14 years, having also spent 
time with Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration and the Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company, before going to 
Menasha, Wis. For 7 years Mr. Evans 
was guidance director in the Bloom- 
field (N. J.) high school 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Mail Rack 


Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 


Saves time . Invites action 
Clears your desk. Handles 
Sorts, Classifies. Distributes 
wally welded u 

Olive Green 








tstter $7.50 ‘22! $9.50 
F.0.B. Factory. two 


prepaid 


CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
£5,000 to $35,000 
We offer the riginal personal employment 
é established 46 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity overed; present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, 
IN¢ 0 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Director of Business Management training, 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago. Must 
have college degree, experience or teaching in 
management, writing and administrative abili- 
ty. A challenging educational position. State 
qualifications fully. Call or write L. C. DOAK, 
Educational Director, 417 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago HA 7-4181 





Advertising Services 





write power-worded letters, advertisements, 
broadsides, booklets, to promote sales by mail. 
Serving clients nation-wide. Suggestions free. 
ERNEST F. GARDNER, 60 East 54th St., 
Kansas City 12, Mo. 
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Inventions for Sale 





This Month's 


Addo Machine Co., Inc. 
Agency—F. W. Prelle Company 


Aico Indexes 
Agency— McNulty Advertising Agency 


2ad Cover 


American Tel. & Tel. Co 
Agency —N. W. Ayer & Son, Ine 


Auditax 
Agency—Hal Seidel Advertising 


Automatic Electric Company 
igency—-Proebsting, Taylor, Ine 


Bixby, R. W., Ine. 


Carter's Ink Company, The 
Agency—Hoag & Provandie, Inc 


Chrysler Corporation—<Airtemp Div. 
Agency—Grant Advertising, Ine 


Cummins-Chieago Corporation 
Agency--Waldie and Briggs, Ine 


Currier Mfg. Co. 
Agency—-Frizzell Advertising Agency, Ine 


Dartnell Corporation, The 


Diek, A. B., Company 
igency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Ine. 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, In 


Ditto, Ine. .. 
Agency—Tim Morrow Advertising 


Eastman Kodak Company. . 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co 


Evans Specialty Company. Ine 
Agency—Cargill & Wilson, Inc 
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Advertisers 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co 
igency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Ir 


Fisher, Adam, Co 
Agency—Shaffer-Brennan-M 
Advertising Co 


Gardner, Ernest ¥ 


Gates Acoustinet Co. 
Agency—Warman, Robins & Gorhan 
General Fireproofing Company, The 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman ¢ 
Graphic Systems 
Agency—Diener & Do 


Haloid Co., The 
Agency—Hutchins A 


Harter Corporation 
Agency—Lamport, Fox, P 


Heyer Corporation, The 
Agency—Frank C. Jacobi Ad 


Jam Handy Organization, The ith Cover 


Agency Campbell-Ewald Company 


Journal of the American Hospital Assoc 
4gency—Bernard J. Hahr 


LaSalle Extension University 


Management Control Charts Company 
Agency—Vernon S. Weiler Adver 


Muchnick, Paul, Company 


National Cash Register Co., The 3rd Cover 


Agency—McCann-Erickson, Ir 


Shaw-Walker Company, The 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co 


Universal Shredder Company 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
418 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo. 





Advertising Services 





LETTERS THAT SELL! Specially written for 
your business by mail-sales expert. Muchnick, 
2311 Fox Hills Drive, Los Angeles 64. 





Business Opportunities 





$70 weekly—home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income—easy! 
AUDITAX, 34757HA, Los Angeles 34. 








VACATION CHART FOR (956 


You can tell at a glance the vacation 
hedule of every employee by using 
this handy 17- by 22-inch wall chart 
Oo a copy fo ach department. 
lto 9% copies 25c each, plus postage 
10 to 99 copies 20¢ each, plus postage 
(Minimum order $1.00; 


if under $2.50, send cash) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 
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Lutinedtt. ow Che March 


EK BRUARY is usually an “off” month for 

business, and this ’ebruary is no exception. 
Automobile sales and new housing starts are 
down. But Federal spending and capital in- 
vestments are up, so one should offset the other. 
At any rate, businessmen are basing their plans 
on the assumption that 1956 sales will equal, 
or nearly equal, 1955; but they will find it 
difficult to maintain profit margins. Costs are 
climbing faster than prices can be increased 
in most lines. The blunt truth is that we are 
approaching the turn; yet never has there been 
so much optimism and assurance. Everyone 
seems to agree that we are in a new era—where 
each succeeding year will be bigger than the 
last. It is this universal optimism that has the 
realists worried, The forces that have pushed 
the economy up are largely spent, and who 
can say what effect a prolonged downturn in 
sales and earnings would have on consumer 
and employer psychology? “A possible con- 
sequence,” in the opinion of the University of 
I}linois economic bulletin, “would be a com- 
plete reversal in sentiment, from extreme opti- 
mism to extreme pessimism.” That attitude 
could be just enough to trigger a recession. So, 
as we said before, 1956 could be a fooler. Hope 
for the best, but be prepared for the un- 
expected. 


Who was it that said, “There are three kinds 
of liars—-ordinary liars, damn liars, and sur- 
veys’? A recent “survey” by a Northwestern 
University sociology professor to determine 
the socioeconomic status of 1,389 outside sales- 
men would seem to fit this definition. The 
report showed that only 8 per cent of these 
salesmen had improved the position into which 
they were born, in spite of a better-than-aver- 
age education. Why? Because the others set 
financial goals they probably never would be 
able to reach and then became discouraged and 
quit! Is it any wonder that some businessmen 
take a dim view of college professors and what 
they teach? If Professor Mack wants to pre- 
sent a true picture, rather than trying to con- 
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vince American youth that anyone who gocs 
into sales work is a nitwit, he needs to sample 
all outside salesmen who began their careers 
in sales 30 years ago (a business lifetime). TH 
would have to determine how many are still 
employed as outside salesmen; how many had 
used their sales experience to xo into business 
for themselves; how many had bought into 
their companies and risen to become company 
officers; how many had been promoted to sales 
executive positions; and how many had retired 
to live on the income from their investments. 
But even such a survey would only prove what 
everyone knows: The best shortcut to the top 
in business today is to be trained as a salesman 
and then prove you have managerial executive 
ability along with sales ability. 


One of the troubles with conferences is the 
temptation to wrangle over matters which con- 
cern only a few of the conferees. The others 
waste hours of time which might better be spent 
getting on with their jobs. Yet conferences 
and committees are an important, if overrated, 
part of business communications. It is interest- 
ing to learn, therefore, that Standard Qil 
Company of California— just to mention one 
example— is doing something about the con- 
ference problem. It appointed a conference 
organizer-—an executive who devotes his full 
time to making conferences pay. As a result, 
the number of committees holding conferences 
in that company has been cut from 200 to 57. 
Only the board of directors or the executive 
committee is authorized to make group de- 
cisions: every other conference group reports 
to an individual executive. Ile alone makes the 
decision and takes full responsibility for it. 
We are not advocating doing away with all 
conferences. But we do believe that about half 
of the time and money spent on conferences is 
wasted. Perhaps we should take a second look 
at what our conferences cost, what they ac- 
complish, and how their cost can be cut in 


half.—J. C. Aspley 
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Saves up to 50% hand motion 
—and effort! 


Never before have so many time-and- 
effort saving features been placed on an 
adding machine. 


Every key operates the motor — so you 
can now forget the motor bar. No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. 


And keys are instantly adjustable to 
each operator’s touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 


MNalionals “De Luxe” 


Series of ADDING MACHINES! 


do their work faster —and with up to 
50% less effort. New operating advan- 
tages! New quietness! New beauty! 


“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Automatic Clear Signal . . . 
Subtractions in red . . . Automatic Credit 
Balance, in red . . . Automatic space-up 
of tape when total prints . . . Large An- 
swer Dials ... Easy-touch Key Action... 
Full-Visible Keyboard with Automatic 
Ciphers . . . Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


A National “De Luxe” Adding Machine 
is an investment that quickly pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort it 
saves, and then continues savings 
as added yearly profit. 

One hour a day saved with this 
remarkable new National will, in 
the average office, repay 100% a 
year on the investment. See a dem- 
onstration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF 
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For your id 


conve™ 








Call the office nearest you for . . . Visualizations 


NEW YORK 19 HOLLYWOOD 28 
1775 BROADWAY 1402 RIDGEWOOD PLACE 


Presentations ¢@ 


DETROIT 11 
2821 &. GRAND BLVD 


live Shows © Motion Pictures ¢ Slidefilms @ Training Assistance 


DAYTON 2 
310 TALBOTT BLDG 


PITTSBURGH 22 
GATEWAY CENTER 


CHICAGO 
230 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 











